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FIRST EDITION. 


EFORE the preſs be cloſed, I ſee 
a propriety in prefixing a few obſer= 

vations, When in manuſcript, the fol- 
lowing pages were ſubtnitted to the in- 
ſpectien of friends; they made objections, 
which I attended to; and I made ſome al- 
terations at their tequeſt. I could not do 
all they deſired, becauſe I could not totally 
facrifice my own ways of thinking. I 
owed ſomething to myſelf, as well as to 
them. 


The printed ſheets have alſo been ſeen 
by others, whoſe moderation and improved 
abilities I greatly value. It is proper, at- 
tention ſhould be paid to. theit remarks. 
They have told me that, | . 


I ſhould have quoted daitbarities for 
what, on many occaſions, I have ſaid. 


/r 1 My 


— 
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My anſwer is—That my information 


bas been principally taken from well- 


known ſources; from Lord Clarendon, 
Biſhop Burnet, Mr. Hume, and other wri- 
ters on Engliſh Hiſtory. I wiſhed not to 
crowd an humble page with the pompous 
diſplay of great names. It was neceſſary 


to read much, but I could collect little. 


Catholics, for many years back, had made 
too inconſiderable a figure in the drama of 
human life, to attract the notice of the an- 
naliſt or the hiſtorian. In the moſt croud- 
ed narratives of Engliſh buſineſs, they 
ſeldom appear, unleſs where pecviſh hu- 


mour brings them forward, for an object 


of cenſure or of malignant ſatyre. There 
is a Church Hiſtory of England, from the 
year 1500 to the year 1688, publiſhed ſome 
years ago by a Catholic Clergyman, which 
was of uſe to me. It contains many 
things, regarding Catholics, during that 
period, extremely curious and well authen- 
ticated.— The delineation of modern Ca- 
tholics was generally drawn from my own 


obſervation and experience. 


They have told me, I am too animated, 
too free, and occaſionally too ſevere on all 
CESS * | parties; 
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parties; that Catholics may not be pleaſed; 
and that Proteſtants may be offended. 


My anſwer is—If I am 00 animated, it 
is not my fault. I write as I feel; and 
the regulating of the ſtate of my nerves is 
not at my own option. Beſides, the view 
of many things I had to contemplate, was 
of a nature ſufficiently ſtimulant to rouſe 
powers much leſs irritable than mine. 


After all, dull compoſition is but a ſorry _ 


entertainment, —If I write with freedom; 
let it be remembered, I am an Engliſh- 
man ; and though oppreſſed, my thoughts 
are not ſhackled, nor am I tongue-tied. 
It is a well-known deſcription of a good 
hiſtorian, given by Cicero, when Rome 
was no longer free, Ne quid falſi dicere 
3 audeat, ne quid veri non .audeat ; that is, 
Let him dare to ſpeak all truth, let him not 
dare to tell a lie.——I do not think I have 
been too ſevere on any party. I ſaw faults 
on all fides, and. thoſe faults I cenſured. 
If Catholics be not pleaſed : They may 
know, that I did not write with views of 
pleaſing them. To pleaſe is the object of 
poetry ; the Philoſopher and the” Hiſtorian 
have higher views: They aim to inform 
and to correct.—If Proteſtants be. offended 

a 2 at 
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cauſe I did not mean to give offence. Do 


they however ſuppoſe, their conduct has 


not been aften extremely cenſurable ? 


11 bon heen faid — That I generally uſe 
the word Catbolic without the reſtrictive 
term Raman; and that I ſtudioully avoid 
the words Papiſ and Popery.—It is true, I 
have intentionally done ſo. Why ſhould 
T apply an unneceſſary epithet, when the 
ſingle appellation of Catbolic ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed the party I was deſcribing ? 
Beſides, the word Roman has been given 
us to intimate ſome undue attachment to 
the See of Rome. Catbolic is an old fa- 
mily name, which we have never forfeit- 
ed.—The words Popery and Papiſt are pe- 
culiarly inſultive. I am no Papiſt, nor is 
my Religion Popery. The one and the 
other have no proper exiſtence, but in 
the miſrepreſentations of our adverſaries ; 
ſomething of them may perhaps be found 
in the kingdoms of Italy, Spain, and Por- 


fugal. Pe 


Such, I think, are the principal objec- 
tions, 'which have hqtherto reached me: 
But there is a clafy of men amongſt us, 
| : whole 


any thing I have ſaid, I ſhall be ſorry, be- 


— 
t oo all. Le 
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whoſe opinions I with to combat, —They 
are enemies to every ſpecies of writing on 
the buſineſs of Catholics. We ſhould not, 
they ſay, raiſe the obſeryation of the pub- 
lic; our ſecurity is in our obſcurity; 
if noticed, the Jaw may be called in to laſh 
us into filence; what ſignify charges, _ 
ever groſs and defamatory ; it 1s not 
ble to remove the national odium ; we 40 
now unmoleſted, who knows how long we 
may continue fo, if we dare to ſhew our 
faces? 


Such, and much more, is the language 
of theſe very prudent, very cautious, very 
provident, and very timid Gentlemen. 
Whilſt the tumults of laſt ſummer were 
raging in the Metropolis, their voice wag 
heard tremblingly giving counſel : For 
God-ſake, faid they, let us inſtantly peti- 
tion parliament to repeal this obnoxious 
bill; it is better to confeſs we are guilty 
of all the crimes laid to our charge, than 
to be burnt in our houſes ;” It was won 
d'rous pitiful; and they, dared to carry 
about a form of a petition to that effect. 
praying for the ſignature of names! We . 
told you, continued they, what would be 
the event of your addreſſes to the throne, 

SR; your 
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your oaths of e, and your _ 
of lays.” | 


How far, in certain circumſtances, it 
might be adviſeable to be ſilent, I will 
not pretend to ſay. This I know, it is a 
conduct we practiſed for many years, but 
from it was never derived any good. 
Silence may be conſtrued into a conviction 
of guilt, as well as of innocence. Before 
the repeal of the Ad of William we were 
not moleſted; that is, not perpetually mo- 
leſted, (for there were ſome very recent 
inſtances of ſignal moleſtation) but our 
condition, at all times, was of that deba- 
ſing and irkſome nature, which would 
have juſtified the moſt active exertions, 
Shall I fit down filently fatisfied, becauſe 
the good humour of a Magiſtrate chuſes 
to indulge me; whilſt there are laws of 
which any miſcreant has daily power to 
inforce the execution? My eaſe, my pro- 
perty, and my life are at the diſpoſal of 
every villain, and I am to be. pleaſed, be- 
cauſe he is not at this time diſpoſed to 
deprive me of them. To- morrow his hu- 
mour may vary, and I ſhall then be obli- 
ged to hide my head in ſome dark corner, 
or to fly from this land of 1 liberty. 


1 { Ab 
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It is ſurely better not 1% be, than to live in 
a ſtate of ſuch anxious and dreadful uncer- 
tainty. | 


However, as the eyes of the public are 
now open upon us, the reaſons which, 
with ſome plauſibility, might have been 

urged for ſilence, ſubſiſt no longer. It is 
now our duty to ſay and to do every thing, 
that can keep up the public attention, 
The more we are viewed, the more our 
principles are weighed ; and the more our 
conduct is ſcrutinized, the more will it 
appear, that we are deſerving of every in- 
dulgence. Why is innocence to retire 
from inſpection; and why is merit to fear 
the prying eye of the ſevereſt inquiſition ? 
I wiſh to ſee every element of our lives and 
principles moſt ſcrupulouſly analyſed; and 
I will do my utmoſt ta promote the work. 
1 I am not ſanguine enough to imagine, that 
it will be in our power to extirpate the 
f national odium, or to ſtop the cry of ma- 
: lignant defamation: But poſterity may 
7 feel the good effects of our endeavours. 
- At all events, when men ſeem cautious to 


- avoid enquiry, a ſuſpicion is raiſed, either 
2 that they fear the reſult, or that there is 
& ſomething beneath the ſurface, which they 


3 with 
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wiſh not to expoſe to public inſpection.— 
I would always avoid controverſial diſputes 
about religion ; becauſe on theſe ſubjects 
every thing has been ſaid, which human 
Ingenuity and zeal for religion could ſug- 
geſt: But as long as the queſtion is, ſhould 


this or that ſect of Chriſtians be tolerated 


'or be perſecuted, it is the duty of every mah 
to yp the cauſe of bn nature. 


I muſt not lay down my pen, without 
adverting to two recent publications, which 
J have juſt read: A Free Addreſs to the 
Proteftant Petitioners, by a Lover Peace 


and Truth, and Mr. Burke's Speech to the 


Electors of Briſtol. The Lover of Peace 
and Truth is, T am told, Dr. Prieſtley ; 
the character indeed of the man is ſtrong- 
ly marked in the publication; and never 
was ahy work better calculated to anſwer 
the purpoſe for which it was deſigned; it 
is juſtly levelled to the capacities of thoſe, 
on whom it was intended to operate ; it is 
plain, honeſt, unadorned, and chriſtian. 

Nothing can point out more deciſively the 
extent of Dr. Prieſtley's abilities, than the 
facility with which he deſcends from the 
heights of ſcientifical enquiry, to the hum- 
ble walks of moral inſtruction; in the 


ſame 


. 
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| fame breath he reads lectures to the Phi- 


loſopher, the Divine, and the Stateſman, 
and he guides the lowly multitude to the 
practice of domeſtic and ſocial virtue. 
The tenets of our Church he indeed treats 
with too much aſperity: It is not the et- 
ror of his heart; but he purſues, what he 
eſteems the corruptions of religion, with 
unremitting ardour. I have often con- 
verſed with him: He is extremely liberal, 
and an enemy to every ſpecies of reſtraint 
on conſcience. 1 blame him fot his too 
free deviations from the received opinions 
of mankind. By this he has raiſed up 
enemies; but all the liberty he takes to 
himſelf; he would give in the fulleſt lati- 


tude to others: Had Dr. Prieſtley no 


blemiſhes, he would ſoar; by the powers 
of his mind, beyond the teach of common 
nature; I view, therefore, with malignant 
ſatisfaction, the few ſpots which thinly 
darken his ſurface. 


2 


Mr. Burke's Sercl, wherein he feplies 


to the objections that had been made to 
his parliamentary conduct, is a manly 
compoſition... He bad been principally 
blamed for the very decided part he took 


in the Catholic Bill, He meets the charge, 
in 


b 


. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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in its greateſt ſtrength, before his late 
Conſtituents ; and he tells them, ſo far 
from ſeeing criminality in that conduct, 
he gloried in what he had done; becauſe, 

in oppoſition to fanaticiſm and intolerant 
zeal, he had ſupported the rights of hu- 
man nature, and aimed to emancipate a 
deſerving body of fellow-citizens from the 
iron hand of oppreſſion.— Mr. Burke ! we 
thank you ! May you be ſoon reſtored to 
thoſe walls, which, in your abſence, ſeem 
ſhorn of their brighteſt beams ! | 


Lucem redde tuæ, Vir bone, patriz : 
Inſtar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 


Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et foles melius nitent . Hok Ar. 


With every thinking man it muſt ſurely 
be a proof highly in our favour, that we 
have not a friend, in either houſe, whom 
honour and virtue do not call their friend. 
When I name the Chancellor, I name the 
firſt man in this, or perhaps in any other 
kingdom : And were I to name all thoſe, 
who wiſh to give relief to Catholics, I 


think T ſhould name whatever this nation 
8 has 


* Mr. Burke a few davs after was returned for Malton : So 
efficacious were my prayers; or rather, I belicye, ſo great were 
: his ments, 2 
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has greateſt to boaſt of, in liberality of 


ſentiment, extent of abilities, love of li- 
berty, and ardour to maintain the rights 
of mankind. Supported by theſe pillars, 


it is not patſible we can fall; ſhould we 


fall, ruin thus circumſtanced would be 
more enviable than triumph. 


I have only to beg the indulgence of 
my readers to the many faults which the 
following pages will exhibit. I was ſtrait- 
ened for time, and my ſources of informa- 
tion were ſcanty, However, I have done 
my beſt. Where my language is deficient, 
the man of candour will recollect that, 
when eleven years old I was ſent to a fo- 
reign land for education, and did not re- 
turn till after almoſt twenty years of mi- 


ſerable exile. 


Caxtrox, Dec. 3, 1780, 
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SECOND EDITION. 


HOUGH a Second Edition of this 
work has been long called for, (the 

firſt having been ſold off ſoon after it ap- 
peared) I ſtill thought proper to defer the 
publication. For this I had good mo- 
tives. My views in writing on the buſi- 
neſs of Engliſh Catholics were of the pu- 
reſt nature; It was to diſpel prejudices, 
and to inſpire general ſentiments of bene- 
volence and of Chriſtian charity. But in 
doing this, I knew I might perhaps ſome- 
times involuntarily miſtake the means; I 
knew I was liable to err, and I knew, 
ſuch is the texture of our minds, that 
what to me ſeemed expedient to be ſaid, 
might not be well received by every rea- 
der.—Ideas ſo becoming the character I 
ſhall always, as an author, wiſh to ſupport, 
J have not fince departed from: I muſt, 
therefore, purſue a ſimilar line of conduct; 
and I am now diſpoſed to correct any error, 
and 
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and to amend any fault, which the good, 
or the ill, nature of criticiſm may n 
pointed out to me. 


The judgments of my readers have been 
very various. Nor could this be other- 
wiſe; for I had to accommodate myſelf 
to palates of the moſt heterogeneous forms. 
I wrote to — 9 and to Proteſtants. 
The latter were divided into many claſſes, 
from the humane and liberal Church- of- 
England-man, down to the ſtiff and the 


intolerant Preſbyterian; nor were the for- 


mer all equally well diſpoſed. 


The impreſſion, a work of ſuch humble 
character made on the public, was rapid 
and penetrating; I mean as far as its cir- 
culation extended. Accuſtomed to view 
effects, with the eager curioſity of a Phi- 
loſopher, I beheld, with ſome emotion, 
the ſtrong concuſſion. It was a kind of 


Electric ſhock; and if I ſmiled at the phe- 


nomenon, it was but a momentary effu- 
ſion, which ſoon ſubſided. I experienced 
the partiality of friendſhip,. and I alſo ex- 


perienced the cauſtic, ſeverity of hoſtile 


criticiſm.—lIt is my preſent deſign to take 


a r view of the remarks, or objec=. 


tions, 


MF, — K „ wk 
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tions, or obſervations, or charges (for 'I 
know not well how to name them) which 
this ſmall Tract has given riſe to. I'owe 
it to the PRs and to myſelf. | 


When a' writer wes: hid. ee to 
the world, they become a fair game, which 
every one is at liberty to purſue. But 
there are rules of propriety and decorum, 
which ſhould, on no account, be violated. 
Only the ſordid and ſavage ſportſman 
maſſacres his game:—An Author, after all, 
is a reſpectable perſonage;; to him the 
public has obligations; nor ſhould he be 
approached with too familiar an air: Yet; 
alas! how often are the toils of long days 
and years moſt ungenerouſly requited ? 
The balance of criticiſm, which the even 
hand of candour ſhould ſupport, is many 
times rudely clutched by ignorance: and 


misjudging dulneſs. 


_ Catholics, I knew, had ſuffered much 
from ' mrſrepreſentation. That I thought 
the ſource of all the prejudice and of all 
the defamation, which had ſo long hung 
heavy on their name. To remove an ef- 
fect, ſo big with evil, it ſeemed, no means 


could be poſſibly ſo ebene iu as to re- 
preſent 
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preſent them in their genuine colours; to 
mark their conduct from the earlieſt period 
of the Engliſh Reformation; and thus to 
ſhew that, neither in former times, not 
in the preſent year, they were ſuch men, 
as ignorance, or prejudice, or malevolence 
had held them up to public obſervation; 
In this view of things, I was well aware, 
that the more ſincere and true the delinea- 
tion ſhould be, the more would it contain 
ſome lines of unpleaſant aſpect ; becauſe I 
knew that no human form was perfect.— 


Had I written a flattering panegyric, F 


might have been applauded ; but I wiſhed 


not for ſuch applauſe. To inform my 


Proteſtant readers was my principal deſign 


and with reaſon would they have ſuſpect- 


ed my veracity, had I concealed any Truths 
from motives of partial affection; or be- 
cauſe their exhibition might perhaps be 


diſagreeable. It was with pain that I re- 


vealed the hidden weakneſſes of my bro- 
ther; I wiſhed to throw a veil over them; 
but I knew the important duties of an hiſ- 
torian. I could not then ſuſpect, that I 
ſhould be charged with an imitation of 
the crime of the younger ſon of the Pa- 
triarch Noah. 

| I 
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I' have waited with ſome impatience, . 
expecting a public anſwer to my Tract. I 
did not fear the moſt formidable adverſary, 
from motives capable of giving ſtrength to 
the moſt feeble arm. But though I could 
not be foiled, I might have been affailed z 
and, I own, I expected it. Silence has 
not been the effect of contempt ; becauſe, 
I know what has generally been thought 
of my performance : Not has it proceeded 
from indifference on the ſubje& ; as the 
public Prints of every day can too ſuffi- 
ciently verify. I muſt therefore aſcribe it 
to another cauſe; and to that I look with 
pleaſure. I dare pronounce, that my view of 
the flate and behaviour of Engliſh Catholics, 
is unanſwerable. There is no vanity in the 
aſſertion; becauſe I did but delineate a 
rough ſketch of the ſcene which lay open 
before me: But though rough, it had 
Truth and Nature in it, 


In private Criticiftn, ſorhe paſſages have 
been miſtaken by readers of every deſerip- 
tion. When miſtakes are not wilful, they 
ſhould be attended to. But if a man re- 
fuſes to open his eyes, am I to blame, if 
any accident befal him ?—In judging on 
the views and real ſenſe of authors, almoſt 
c every 
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every thing depends on the particular tem- 
per of our own minds. Some men can 
{ce beauties, where others diſcover nothing 
but defects. How falſe is the jaundiced 
eye! But he is a bad man, who only takes 
pleaſure in cenſure; who ſeldom opens his 
lips but to condemn ; and to whole per- 
ception merit is a painful object. ba — 
the Public is generally a very uncquitable 
judge: I only ſpeak of the momentary 
judgment, which paſſes in the firſt period 
of publication; becauſe ultimately, I 
know, after it has vibrated for ſome time, 
the public verdict ſettles in a moſt juſt and 
equitable decifion.—I muſt * to my 
critics. 


It has been ſaid, That the firſt Part of | 
this work contains nothing news; that | 
other hiſtorians have related the /ame facts; 


and therefore that repetition was unnecel- 


fary.—1 confeſs, the charge is, in part, - 
true: I have extracted much from other . 
writers; nor did I conceive it was the duty 4 
1 of a modern hiſtorian to fabricate narra- ſi 
i tions, that his materials might bear the tl 
air of novelty. I did not mean to compile le 
a Romance: Otherwiſe it would have tt 


been A taſk of no great difficulty, to have 
| ſtated 
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ſtated unheard-of facts, or to have called 


up unrecorded plots and treaſons, in 
which, I might have ſaid, that Catholics 
had no concern.—Yet 1 fancy, it has been 
found by men of reading, that my views 
are ſometimes new, and that my reflections 
are ſometimes original. Should it be 
otherwiſe, I ſhall ſtill reſt fatisfied in 
the idea, that I am a faithful Compiler; 
and that I have drawn a ſtriking miniature 


from the large portrait, which was pre- 
ſented to me. 


It has been ſaid, That I ſhould have 
entered more diffuſively into the reign of 
our Engliſh Mary.—Why was I to do it? 
As a friend to Catholics, was it natural I 
ſhould wantonly bring . forward tranſac- 
tions, in which they, I think, were ex- 
tremely cenſurable? My defign was to 
juſtify our general conduct, under Proteſ- 
tant Princes; and to do this, it ſeems, it 
is expected I ſnould relate the events of 
a reign which, it is my wiſh, were rather 
ſunk. in eternal oblivion ! — Indeed, nei- 
ther Mary nor her miniſters (1 except the 
learned, the moderate, the tolerant, and 
the Chriſtian, Cardinal Pole) brought any 
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honour to the religion which, in fayage 
piety, they profeſſed. 


It has been ſaid, That, in ſpeaking of 


Elizabeth, I ſhould have recorded her be- 
nevolent treatment of thoſe Catholics, who 
did not eſpouſe the cauſe of her unfortu- 


nate Priſoner, Mary of Scotland. My 


anſwer is, I viewed that conduct of our 

great Queen in ſo unfavourable a licht, 
=o I was willing to omit it. It was the 
effect of deſigning policy. To weaken the 
cauſe of Mary, ſhe would have given her 
{miles to the man ſhe moſt deteſted. But 
IJ am ready to allow, that it was not on 
account of religion ſhe perſecuted Catho- 
lics. The politics of Elizabeth were of 
another complexion ; and had ſhe thought 
them (as they really were, ſo far as human 
nature could permit) friends to her throne, 
the penal laws of thoſe days, to the diſ- 
grace of our ſtatutes, would not probably 
have exiſted. 


It . been ſaid, That my repreſenta- 
tion of the Gun- pouder Plot is unfair, be- 


capſe Catholics were not folely engaged. 


However, till I be told, which of the 
Conſpirators were not of my religion, I 
muſt 
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muſt leave the whole infamy of the at- 


tempt to thoſe, who only, I think, are en- 
titled to it. It was the fouleſt ſcheme 
ever planned by man; and I wiſh to ex- 
preſs my ſtrongeſt deteſtation of it. A 
cauſe cannot be benefited by the diſguiſe 
of truth. Had Catholics been ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong oppreſſed and perſecuted as they 
were) to have taken the field, in the face 
of the ſun, againſt their enemies, what 
Engliſhman would not now applaud them ? 
But the dart deeds of aſſaſſination muſt | 
ever be execrated, 


It has been ſaid, That I am too ſevere in 
deſcribing the reign of James the ſecond. — 


Did I know, that language could convey 


too ſevere a cenſure of James's minifters at 


leaſt, I might perhaps allow force to the 
objection. But, if it can afford any con- 


ſolation, I will allow, that the predeceſſors 
of James, particularly thoſe of his own 
family, had uſed that ſame diſpenſing power, 
which proved fo fatal to him. The na- 
tion had ſubmitted, becauſe the grand Era 
of Britiſh liberty, fixed by the eternal de- 


_  crees of Heaven, was not to be before the 
year 1688 !-—] beg leave likewiſe to add, 


that could James and his imprudent Ca- 
tholic 


= 
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tholic adviſers have been ſatisfied, with 
the repeal of the Penal /aws, there is little 
doubt, but this might have been obtained. 


The Prince of Orange gave his conſent to 


the meaſure, and would have ſupported it 
with his intereſt. But the repeal alſo of 
the Teft was fooliſhly urged: They would 
not ſee, that this was a diſtin object; and 
their obſtinacy has been our ruin, 


It has been ſaid, (though this ſhould 
have had place ſooner) That, in ſpeaking 
of the Commonwealth, J have not curſed 
Cromwell ; and that I even think, Catho- 
lics would have done well to have joined 
him.—This I was free to ſay, if it was 
my opinion. That particular mode of go- 
vernment which any nation chuſes to adopt, 
however new or unprecedented, is, in my 


ideas, the only legal government. The 


majority of the people had approved the 
new arrangements of the Protector. This 
became evident, when, at his demiſe, the 
adminiſtration of affairs, with almoſt an 
unanimous voice, was conferred on his ſon: 
And had the abilities of Richard been 
equal to thoſe of his father, the Reſtoration 
had poſſibly been put off to a later period. 


I did not ſpeak. evil of Cromwell, be- 


_ cauſe 


J 
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cauſe the propriety of ſo doing did not 
ſtrike me, 


Such, I think, are the principal objec- 
tions, which haye been made to. the firſt 
Part. They are not very momentous, but 
J have given them all their weight. 


| Regarding the Second Part, it has feed 
obſerved, That, in ſtating the actual num- 
ber of Catholics, I have rated them 700 low, 

whillt it is alſo obſerved, that my 99 
lation is far 799 5b. —lIt is therefore pro- 
bable, I have hit the mark: Medio tutiſi- 
mus.—From a view of the Returns lately 
made, (of which I have availed myſelf in 
this Edition) it will be found, that my 
calculation was not very erroneous. I 
meant it only as conjectural But though 
the number of Exgliſb Cattghics be ſo in- 
conliderable, yet if we view the whole 
body as compoſed of many foreigners, 
now ſettled in the Iſland, and of thoſe of 
the Iriſh nation, who live amongſt us, the 
object will be ſeen to {well into a more 
reſpectable form, It is a body of men, 
which ſound policy ſhould ſtrive to bind 
to the ſtate, by every tie of love and inte- 
Felt. 
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It has been objected, That I have rob- 
bed Catholics of their wealth. — That 
would indeed be criminal. How happy 
ſhould I be to know that they are greatly 
more wealthy than I have repreſented ; 


and that they are ſeriouſly determined not 
to loſe, by folly, what ſtill remains in theit 


poſſeſſion. I ſometimes fancy, their hands | 


begin to reſemble thoſe veſſels, which the 
daughters of Danaus were condemned to 
fill with water : As faſt as it entered, eve- 
ry drop ran through.—But a ſuſpicion 
hangs about me, that I have been too libe- 
ral in my valuation : I have allotted them 
nearly Three hundred thouſand pounds per 
ann. in landed property. This is a large 
ſum ; and may they long poſſeſs it! 


It has been objected, That my tepte- 
ſentation of their abilities, natural and ac- 
. quired, is very humiliating ; and that, in- 
ſtead of holding up Catholics as a body of 
men, who merited favour and attention, I 
had drawn on them contempt and ridicule. 
My anſwer ſhall be ſincere. It was in- 
deed far from my intention to make any 
impreſſion, ſo unfavourable to them. I 
had but one object in view, and that was 


to delineate, what appeared to me, a faith- 
ful 
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ful portrait. If I have ſinned ; it was 


fon. exceſs of ſincerity. I had always 


entertained very ſanguine ideas of the in- 
fluence of Truth, whatever might be its 
features. But I am ready to own, that I 
now think, ſome unpleaſant lines were too 


ſtrongly marked, which I have therefore 


ſoftened, 


It has been ſaid, That I have impru- 
dently revealed a circumſtance, which 
ſhould not have been mentioned: It is, 
where I ſpeak of the ſudaen revolution 
which took place, in the political ſenti- 
ments of ſome Catholics, when the oath 
was firſt tendered, in 1778.—l can ſee no 


force in the obſervation ; becauſe, though - 


I faid their converſion was ſudaen, I alſo 
ſaid, it was fincere, Before that period, 
it is a well-known fact, that we had Jaco- 
bites amongſt us. In the courſe of hu- 
man events, it could not be otherwiſe. 
Some families had retained an innate at- 
tachment to the old cauſe ; whilſt others 


were unſettled, and hardly knew which 


way to lean. The aſſociated ideas of our 
minds can no more. be altered without an 
influencing cauſe, than the table, on which 
write, can move without an agent to 
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impel it. The oath of allegiance when 
propoſed, proved to be that motive, which 
had been ſo long wanted to confirm the 
loyal, to fix the wavering, and to draw 
over thoſe who had erred from miſtaken, 
bat from honeſt, zeal. Had it come 
ſooner, the effect had been the ſame. 


It has been obſerved, That my charac- 
ter of the Prieſthood, though it may be 
true, is Yoo ſevere.—Their humility and 
- ſpirit of ſincere piety will, I know, excuſe 
any repreſentation, which the love of 
Truth may have extorted from me. I 
meant rather to praiſe, than to cenſure ; 
but I meant to do it honeſtly. The cha- 
rafter of a Churchman is to me venerable; 
and I wiſh to annex all honour to the 
name. The beſt things, however, are not 
perfect. Could ſuch amendments be in- 
troduced, as every good man would behold 
with pleaſure, it would ſurely be a fortu- 
nate event, —Lowly as is the condition of 
the Prieſthood, it might be dignified by 
manly exertions ; and a Popiſh Prieſt 
might ſoon command 'the reſpect, as he 
would have the love, of his acquaintance. 
The obloquy, which now attends his 

| name, 
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name, is but accidental ; and it is in a his 
own power to remove it. | 


It has been ſaid, That I am no friend 
to our foreign Eflabliſhments.—As far as I 


think they want improvement, and that 
improvement is neglected, ſo far I cenſure 


them. In any other view, I muſt be their 
friend ; becauſe, as things now are, we 


could not exiſt without them.—I am yet 


free to own, that were we allowed ſchools 
at home, it would, in my opinion, be at- 
tended with the moſt happy conſequences. 
Good policy ſpeaks ſtrongly for ſuch an 
arrangement. The money we draw from 
hence is conſiderable (for we have not yet 
learned to feed on air); and Engliſhmen 
as we are, we mult either take from fo- 

reigners an education, but ill-adapted to 
our native genius, or remain in ignorance 
of the firſt rudiments of ſcience. 

As to Religious Eſtabliſhments, particu- 
larly thoſe of, Nuns, which, it is faid, I do 
not prize ſufficiently, I can only reply, 
That I am not able to entertain higher 
ideas of them, than I have expreſſed, 
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The above replies being chiefly intend- 
ed for my Catholic readers, I muſt proceed 
to notice ſome few remarks, which Pro- 
teſtants have made. | 


They have obſerved, as if the fact were 


certain, that Catholics always act under a 


fixed rule of diſcipline; that what is 


thought or ſaid by one, is thought or ſaid 
by all; and conſequently, if any thing 
improper ſhould fall from a writer of that 
communion, that it is aſcribable to the 
ſenſe of the whole body. —I have often 
been much ſurpriſed, that Proteſtants in 
general ſhould be ſo very unknowing in 
the buſineſs of Catholics. This is the 
ſource of all the prejudices entertained 
againſt us. Yet we have no arcana, which 
the moſt common eye is not allowed to 
penetrate: We only with to have our 
principles and our conduct ſcrutinized with 
minute attention.— The remark I juſt 


inſtanced, proceeds from this ignorance; 


Nor can it be better proved, than by ad- 
dueing the preſent work, which ſurely was 
not publiſhed under the ſanction of any 
general authority. In truth, as I have 
elſewhere. obſerved, we are perhaps leſs 


connected than almoſt * other body of 
men. 
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men. The participation of common mi- 
ſery is ſuppoſed to be a link of friendſhip; 
and ſo it often is. But I ſincerely wiſh, 
that the cement, which ſeems to unite 
Catholics, were of a more binding na- 
ture. To the praiſe or cenſure therefore, 
which may attend individual conduct, we, 
like other men, have an excluſive right. 
When praiſe indeed is ſufficiently ample 
to fill a large ſphere, it ſhould not be 
with-held .from the moſt general diffu- 
fion : Cenſure ſhould be ves x0 and ex- 
tend no further. 
| They have likewiſe obſerved, That when 
a man leaves our communion, and con- 
forms to another, we inſtantly break off 
all ſociety with him; that we are no longer 
inclined to think well of any part of his 
character; and that our tongues at leaſt 
are ever ready to perſęcute and to defame 
him. There is ſome Truth in theſe obſer- 
vations, but their colouring is too high. 
Every party or ſe& of men, it cannot be 
denied, is always hurt by the defection of 
any of its members. This is as obſerva- 
ble in politics, as it is in religion. Vet in 
both lines, every man poſſeſſes an equal 
liberty to think for himſelf, and to act 
cConſiſtently 
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.eonfiſtently with conviction, whatever it 
may be. Notwithſtanding, to deſert thoſe, 
with whom we, and our anceſtors per- 
haps have long lived in habits of friend- 
ſhip, and in the ſame profeſſion of ſenti- 


ments, has the appearance of unkindneſs ; | 


it conveys, a very pointed cenſure on the 
tenets, which are forſaken ; it raiſes a re- 
flection, hurtful to our vanity, of an aſ- 
ſumed ſuperiority of judgment, or of a 
mind more free from prejudice; nor are we 
eaſily indueed to think, that a ſtep can be 
rational, which directly contradicts our 
own conviction. The honour of religion, 
thus, as we think, inſulted, alſo ſeems to 
demand a ſhew of reſentment. It is much 
eaſier to talk of liberality of mind, than 
to poſſeſs it.—However, what I have faid, 
is no more applicable to Catholics, than 


it is to all other ſocieties, who have the 


honour and the integrity of their religion 
much at heart. I believe it is not poſſi- 
ble, that a deſerter from any cauſe, can 
xetain the full friendſhip of thoſe, whom 
he chuſes to forſake, though his motives 
be ever ſo laudable. Nor are Proſelytes 


always well received by the new party, 


with which, even in fincerity, they aſſo- 


ciate, | 
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It has been further obſerved, That it 
ſeems to be my opinion, that no one can 
leave our Religion from ſerious convic- 
tion of its errors; and that then men 
only ceaſe to be Catholics, when they 


almoſt ceaſe to be Chriſtians.— It was ne- 


ver my thought to intimate, that a Ca- 
tholic might not conform to any other 
Church, from motives of real ſincerity. I 
muſt have been ignorant indeed, to have 
drawn ſo weak a concluſion, whatever had 
been my belief of the ſuperior evidence 
and excellency of my own religion. —I 
only ſpoke from the appearance of facts; 


and it ſeemed to me that in moſt of thoſe, 


who had left us, I was not ſo much to 
look for conviction, as for other motives, 
_— obviouſly preſented themſelves to 

© When I ſee, for inſtance, a Prieſt of 


our Fe negligent in his duties, 


diſſipated in his conduct, and looſe in his 
converſation ; and when I hear that this 
man has read his recantation, renouncing 
the errors of Popery, my reaſon will not 
allow me to believe, that any ſerious con- 
viction led him to it. But when, ia a 
few days, it is alſo added, that he has mar- 
ried a woman, whom he had perhaps be- 
fore — Idiotiſm alone can be per- 
mitted 
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mitted to applaud; the religious Jincetity of 
bis converſion. I ſay not, that ſuch is al- 
ways the proceſs; but very often it molt 
NET. 13 Und: F 


In the ine which I drew, of a cer- 
tain-noble Lord's character, reſentment did 
| nat tinge the colour; though the obſerva- 
Wu | tion, I own, is founded on very probable 
4 conjecture. To remove the ſuſpicion, I 

1 | have nqw omitted it. I could have no 
| ether motive for the omiſſion. 


! Muy aſſertion, That the Proteſtant 
4 | Church of England and Catholics are di- 
li vided by: very thin partitions,” has been 
| controverted. by many. I refer the reader 
= to the whole paſſage, from which theſe 
| words are: taken, He will there ſee an 
enumeration of obſtacles, which neceſſa- 
| rily, till removed, mult impede all fair 
. judgment on ſo delicate a queſtion. I 
0 never meant to inſinuate, that the two re- 
ligions, as commonly underſtood, were but 
thinly divided. I ſpoke of that ſimple and 
goſpel doctrine, which the vain fancies of 
men have ſo much obſcured and confound- 
ed. Take the two profeſſions of faith, 
ours as it is ſometimes given, without the 
Comments 
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Comments of ſchoolmen, a ſample of 
which this work exhibits ; and that of 
Proteſtants, as contained in the 39 articles 
of their Church. Compare them ſtudi- 
ouſly together; and, I think; an inference 
will be drawn in favour of my affertion. — 
I was thrown into the idea, from having 
viewed the two religions, in the mannet 
I now recommend to others; and I was 
additionally confirmed in it, by reading an 
intereſting correſpondence which, at the 
beginning of this century, paſſed on the 
ſubjet, betwixt Archbiſhop Wake, and 
two vety able Divines of the univerſity of 
Paris. The Letters are publiſhed at the 
end of Moſheim's Eccleſaſtical Hiſtory, 
Engliſh Edition. —Yet, alas! though the 
partitions, betwixt the real tenets, be ever 
ſo thin; we are not; I fear, a jot nearer to 
an union of Churches ; Rocks as high, and 
more impenetrable than the Alps or the 
Andes, ſeem caſt betwixt us. Even there 
ate men, whoſe names I could mention, 
who are alarmed at the idea of a coalition; 
and who even pretend to have taken a 
moſt Chriſtian- ike offence, that any 
Proteſtant ' ſhould have wiſhed for an 
union, on any terms, with the Church of 
Rome, WONT an 
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Thus, I think, I have given anſwers to 


all my critics, male and female. The lat- 
ter ſeemed rather diſpleaſed at the pleni- 


tude of praiſe, I had given them. Con- 
ſcious, that they probably are beſt ac- 
quainted with their own merits, I have- 
withdrawn part of it. I am very happy 
in the reflexion, that I had not fallen into- 
any material error. Had it been ſo, it 
would have appeared againſt me; and 1 
ſhould, on this occafion, have amended 
it, Many Proteſtants, I can ſay it with 
pleaſure, profeſs to have received entertain- 
ment and inſtruction from my labours. 
For them I principally wrote. I may, 


perhaps, have contributed to diſpel. that 


cloud of prejudice, which hung before 


their eyes. Of this I am convinced, that 


I have not publiſhed a ſingle line, which 
I do not wants to be moſt religiouſly 


true. 


It is unneceſſary to mention what has 
been done in this new Edition. The al- 
terations are not conſiderable. But I have 
brought down my view to the preſent 
year. The date alone muſt ſhew it; for 
no circumſtance, worth recording, has 
intervened. Catholics have invariably 

maintained 
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maintained the ſame irreproachable con- 
duct; and I dare predict, that no indul- 
gence or provocation will ever allure or 
force them from it. Thoſe ſame reſt- 
leſs and intolerant men, who, under the 
falſe pretence of zeal for religion, con- 
ceal, I fear, deſigns of a very dangerous 
tendency, are ſtill loud in their cries 
againſt Popery. Them no reaſon, or 
conduct, or declaration of ſentiments can 
ſatiefy. But when I look to the heads 
of the eſtabliſhed Church, (and in their 
hands ſurely reſts the great Cauſe of Re- 


ligion) I perceive ſentiments truly Chri- 
ſtian, and a conduct which declares them 
to be friends to the common rights and 
privileges of human nature. 


CarLTON, Oct. 29, 1781. 
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INTRODUCTYON. 


rn riots, which, in the month of Tatroduction 


June 1780, threatened deſtruction 
to the Capital of the Britiſh Empire, the 
debates conſequent thereupon in both 
houſes of parliament, and ſome ſucceeding 
events, have given 'Tiſe to much ſpecula- 
tion, It is obvious to enquire, from 
whence ſuch commotions could have 
ariſen. Under the popular cry, No Papery, 
an Aſſßociation had been formed; and the 
members of this aſſociation were the often« 
ſible agents in the confuſion and devaſta- 

| * ; tion 


= 
Introduction tion which ſucceeded. - Was then an ap- 
prehenſion of the zncreaſe of Popery, from 
the indulgence Catholics had lately recei- 
ved, the real inſtrument which convened 
the Aſſociators, and which produced their 
tumultuous application to parliament ? I 
am ready to believe that much of the 
evil which was done, in the demolition of 
private and of national property, was 
merely accidental; that it was effected by 
the horrid activity of ſuch miſcreants, as 
are ever ready, under the ſcreen of popular 
commotion, to practiſe their bad deſigns. 
Where no ſufficient ground is given for 
fair ſuppoſition, it would be wrong to in- 
fer any preconcerted plan for general de- 
ſtruction. Some years hence, perhaps, we 
may be better able to form a judgment, — 
I am alſo ready to allow, that the Pro- 
teftant Aſſociation might be influenced by 
motives, to them of a cogent and weighty 
nature. They might ſeriouſly apprehend, 
from a ſuppoſed increaſe of Popery, that 
danger threatened the eſtabliſhed Church, 
and the civil Conſtitution of Great Britain. 
It became their duty therefore to take the 
alarm, and to petition for the repeal of an 
obnoxious act.— In reaſoning on a dark 
—_— I am willing to make all allow- 
ances 


13 1 
ances that the circumſtances of things, or IntroduQion 
the operation of human paſſions, can juſ- 
tify. 


From a general view indeed of the cha- 
racters of thoſe men, who formed the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation, it will be more rational, 
J believe, to conclude, that they had no 
diſtinct object before them: For they were 
not qualified to combine ideas, or to pro- 
ject ſchemes of operation. Ta all appear- 
ance there never was ſo. illiterate and rude 
a multitude : But their minds, open to 
every impreſſion, had been ſtruck by an 
artful deſcription of imaginary evils; and 
they followed blindly every impulſe of 
their leaders. What were the views of 
theſe men, I pretend not to fay : Perhaps 


they alſo were ſeriouſly apprehenſive; or, 


perhaps, (which I ſhould rather ſuſpect to 
be the caſe) under the cover of fictitious 
dread, and of vain ſolicitude for the good 
of religion, they had formed their deſigns, 
in which ambition or diſappointed paſſion 
had a leading intereſt. But I with not to 


hazard a decided opinion“. 
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Though more than a Year has now elapſed ſince that fatal 
period, no new light has yet been thrown on the ſubject: L 
therefore adhere to the ideas of the aboye paragraph, 


TS 
It is a reflection not eaſily reconcileablo 
with the preſent advanced ſtate of the hu- 
man mind; however, I am much diſpoſed 
to believe that it was the dread alone of 


Popery which inſtigated the Aſſociators. 


The records of bigotry and fanaticiſm will 


ever occupy a large Tpace in the annals of 
mankind. A perſon but little acquainted 


with the general ſentiments of Engliſh- 


men, in the buſineſs of religion, will be 
inclined to draw the fame concluſion. 
There ſtill remains in the mind of almoſt 


every Proteſtant, from the higheſt to the 


loweſt, from the beſt-informed to the moſt 
ignorant, from the infidel to the zealot, 
and from the fanatic to the man of cool 
reaſon, a rooted prejudice againſt the name 
of Catholic, . which no time, I fear, or the 
efforts of philoſophy, will ever eraſe. No 
ſooner is the infant mind ſuſceptible of 

the flighteſt imprefſion, than it is the bu- 
ſineſs of the nurſe to paint a hideous' form, 
and that ſhe calls Popery. Every circum- 


- Nance of horror, and all the ſcenery of 


glowing imagination, is called in to deck 
the curious phantom. Nor afterwards is 
it the aim of better judgment to remove 


this falſe impreſſion ; rather all the arts 


of e Ire ee employed to 
rode. give 
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give it a more fixed and laſting permanency. Introdusiom 


Few men, I believe, are ſtrangers. to the 
inveterate obſtinacy of ſuch early notions, 


At the beginning of what is called the 
Reformation, it was natural to expect that 
the old religion, againſt which ſuch mighty 
deſigns were. formed, would: be held out; 
by the new apoſtles, in colours beſt calcu- 
lated to rouſe every idea of diſtaſte and. de- 
teſtation, To have engaged ih ſo arduous 
a work, without ſuch aſſiſtance, would 
have been the extreme of folly. Fortu- 
nately for their deſigns, the general cor- 
ruption which had long prevailed over the 
face of Chriſtianity, afforded too abundant 
matter for cenſure; and this circumſtance 
the Reformers well knew how to turn to 
their own advantage, They, wilfully con- 
founded abuſes in practice with abuſes in 
belief; aſſerting that the Chriſtian farth 
had been corrupted, when they knew the 
adjunFs, that is, the inventions of men 
only were bad; and thus forcibly blend- 
ing together objects ſo really diſtinct, they 
ungenerouſly drew a repreſentation full of 
horror, on which roſe the whole fabric of 
the reformed . I highly 

71. condemn 
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Introduction condemn the conduct of the firſt Refor- 


mers, it is not my intention to caſt cenſure 
on the Proteſtants of the preſent day: 
The cauſe was entirely their own : Nor is 


it at all my wiſh to enter into controver- 


fial diſpute. The Chriftian world has 
 wrangled too long. But if the declara- 
tion of hiſtorical truth give offence, it is 
a _— that it has not been neee 


ged. 


f I wile to contemplate the reeclutionn 
in Church and State, with the cool indif- 
ference of philoſophy. On every fide may 
be diſcovered many traces of ſimilar paſ- 
fions; and very few events there are in 
either, wherein reaſon and the amiable in- 
fluence of virtue had any leading concern. 
That great revolution, by which Chriſti- 
anity was introduced, is always to be ex- 
cepted.—I allow, however, that much 
good was eventually derived to the Chri- 
ſtian Church from the Reformation. The 
profeſſors of the old religion were rouſed 
to more active virtue; they ſaw the neceſ- 
ſity of proper diſcrimination betwixt hu- 
man inventions and divine inſtitutions; 


ah; a ſpirit of univerſal enquiry was ſoon | 


ſet 
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1 
ſet on foot, the happy effects of which are IntroduAlon 
now experienced. But the Reformers 
might have aimed at the correction of 
abuſes, without touching, with profane 
hands, the vital ſubſtance; or ſurely they 
might have proceeded in a ſpirit of more 
moderation, and with leſs appearance of 
paſſion and intereſted zeal. Had they 
done ſo, their names had gone down with 
more reverence to the grave; and we ſhould 
not now have to lament thoſe feuds and 
deep animoſities which have for ever 
divided the Chriſtian world. 120 


More than two centuries are now elap- 
ſed fince the firſt days of Reformation. 
It was natural to expect that long ago all 


: that rancour and heated recrimination 

4 would have ſubſided, which firſt animated 

F the contending: parties. When the Sec- 

1 taries had firmly eſtabliſhed themſelves ; 

N that is, when their opinions had taken 

- faſt hold, had  new-modelled the political _ 
d conſtitutions of many kingdoms, and had 

4 made with them one connected and almoſt 

=. indiſſoluble maſs, they had nothing, it 

3 ſeems, further to apprehend. The policy 


therefore of repreſenting Popery, with a 
5 Goss zer hundred 
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Jatrodudion hundred heads and a hundred arms, ready 
to devour and to deſtroy, ſubſiſted no 
longer. Yet ſtill the ſame arts of impoſi- 


tion were uſed, and always with the ſame 
ſueceſs. It cannot indeed be denied but 
freſh incentives were ſoon added to keep 
up the acrimony of old impreffions, and 
many of theſe were of a complexion really 
alarming. The barbarities practiſed by 
the Catholics on many, whoſe ſole crime 
often was diſſent in belief, cannot be too 
much execrated ; and the blood of inno- 
cence, which was then ſpilled, became 
the ſeed of fatal animoſities. In thoſe 
wars, indeed, in which whole provinces, 
and even kingdoms were engaged, and 
wherein, under the veil of zeal for re- 
ligion, crimes of every deſcription were 
perpetrated, equal blame, it ſeems, may 
be juſtly caſt on all parties. It was often 
the bad policy of ſtates, or the * 
rate pretenſions of faction, which gave 
riſe to thꝭſe contentions : Religion at leaſt 
could have no concern, though her ſacred 
name was for ever blaſphemed. The un- 
prejudiced man, if ſuch a one there be, 
in. peruſing the annals of thoſe bad days, 
will find abundant matter for indiſcriminate 
reprehenſion; 


FAY _— cn nds ca a 
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reprehenſion ; and he will cloſe the page Introduction 


a equally ſhocked and equally exaſperated at 
the conduct of all parties *. | 


B +5, 4M 


With ſhameful partlality are exaggetated ant irtitating 
accounts of Popiſh maſſacres daily exhibited, to inflame the 
paſſions and to ftrengthen the prejudices of the ignorant: 
As if we alſo could not retaliate in ſimilar narratives. I could 
draw a picture of Proteſlant maſſacres, from Germany, 

| France, and from Great-Britain and Ireland, that would har- 
: row up the ſoul. But I am a Chriſtian,—Fanaticiſm of every 
deſcription ever has been, and eyer will be, fond of Blood. 


e 
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N a reyiew of the tranſactions of 
my own country, in matters of re- 
ligion, (for I wiſh to confine myſelf with- 


in theſe limits) it is not difficult, I think, 


to form a decided and juſt opinion. The 
Reformation was here introduced by means 
the moſt violent and oppreſſive. The ty- 
rant Henry could uſe no other, Deprived 
of their property, perſecuted in their per- 
ſons, and defamed in their reputation, 
could it be expected that Engliſb Catho- 
lics would, in ſilence, forſake the religion 


of their forefathers, however erroneous it 


had been, or, without reluctance, bow 
their heads to oppreſſion? He indeed muſt 
be peculiarly clear-fighted who, through 
this whole reign, can diſcover, in any 
one inſtance, the genuine ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtian Reformation. It was not, at leaſt, 
by ſuch means that primitive Chriſtianity 


was eſtabliſhed; though I know it is 


-- ſometimes by peſtilence and by ſtorms 


that the benevolent deſigns of Providence 
are conducted. But I mean not to dwell 


longer on the events of this reign, when 


the cauſe of Catholics was the common 
cauſe of the nation. Moderate men are 


little inclined to give credit to the report 


of 
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of numberleſs crimes and flagitious enor- Henry VIII. 
mities, of which they were accuſed ; be- 

cauſe the views of his Majeſty and the 

rapacity of Courtiers wanted ſuch a plea 

in vindication of their conduct. 


_ 


DURING the ſhort period of Edward's Edward VI. 
reign, the work of Reformation went on, 
gradually acquiring form and permanency. 
Leſs ſeverity was ſometimes uſed, than 
the nation had before experienced; but 
moderation, at theſe times, was an un- 
known virtue. I would rather leave my 
friend in error, than make him a proſe- 
lyte to truth by ſuch means.—At the 
death of the late King, things were in 

eat confuſipn ; the old religion had 
been violently ſhaken, but the tenets of. 

ö the new one were neither eſtabliſhed nor 
[ even publicly known. Henry himſelf. - 
ö had been really no friend to the Refor- 
8 mers; impetuoſity vf temper had alone 
e driven him to ſuch outrageous attacks 


1 on a religion he interiorly reverenced; 
n and by his laſt will he ſolemnly ordained, 
n and charged all his ſucceſſors to take care, 
e that Maſſes be daily ſaid in the Chapel at 
rt Windſor, while the world ſhall endure. — 
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Edward VI. The friends to the Reformation now ſaw 


the neceſlity of taking effectual meaſures. 
Great part of the Nobility, many of the 
Gentry, and the Biſhops. with the infe- 
rior Clergy, were ſtill much attached to 


the ancient form of worſhip. The pro- 


tector Somerſet, and Cranmer, that ductile 
and time-ſerving Prieſt, almoſt ſingly en- 
gaged in the holy work, and they ſuc:- 

ceeded. All oppofition was weak againſt 
the exceſſive power of ſuch crafty and 
formidable Miniſters. Some fruitleſs at- 
tempts were made; but it now appeared, 

that the eſtabliſhment of the new re- 
ligion, was the only means of ſecuring 
to the firſt occupiers the poſſeſſion of the 
Church-wealth they had already laid their 


hands on; it would alſo open a door to 


new acquiſitions from the fame quarter. 
This it was, and not love for religion, 
that ſo well promoted the reforming 
ſcheme.—And' not only the revenues of 


the Church, but the libraries alſo, under- 


went a dreadful forutiny. Thoſe of Weſt- 
minſter and Oxford were ordered to be 
ranſacked, and purged from all Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, Many of the moſt valuable 
* even of human literature, were 
plated with gold and ſilver. This, = 
| Ar 
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far as we can gueſs, ſays Collier, was Edward VI. 
the ſuperſtition which deſtroyed them.” 

Works of Geometry and Aſtronomy were 

at once known to contain magic, which 

was rank Popery ; and they threw them 

af into the flames, The univerſities, unable 

to ſtop the fury of theſe worthy Refor- 

mers, ſilently looked on, and trembled for 

their own ſecurity. 


AS I condemn the boiſterous violence 
of Henry, and the unpopular and gothic 
conduct of Edward's Miniſters, ' ſo do I 
4 condemn the proceedings of Mary, who, 
: by ways equally reprehenſible, aimed to 
r reſtore what her father and infant brother 
0 had overthrown. They, and their Coun- 

ſellars, were alike ſtrangers to the dic- 


, tates of reaſon and to the genuine princi- 
g ples of true religion. Vet it cannot ſeem 
of ſtrange, if ſuch Catholics as had remained 
. firmly attached to the old worſhip, eagerly 
be embraced the firſt occaſion of reinſtating 
be themſelves. In ſo doing paſſion would too 
(h often intervene ; nor was it an ealy taſk 
le to refrain from ſome retaliation, whilſt 
re the wounds they had received were freſh 
as and bleeding.—But nothing ſurely can be 


far more 
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Mary. more uncandid than the reflections of Pro- 
teſtants, when they ſpeak of theſe times. 
They can aſcribe the mad conduct of 
Henry to the impulſe of violent paſſion; 
but in Mary they pretend to ſee nothing 
but a mind contracted, as they ſay, by 
the bigoted and ſanguinary principles of 
her religion. Men thus miſerably partial 
have either a bad cauſe, or they know not 
how to defend a good one. 

It is worth notice, that Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who headed a formidable inſur- 
rection againſt Mary, was himſelf a Ca- 
tholic. A treaty of marriage had been 
concluded betwixt the Queen and Philip 
of Spain. No ſtep, it was judged, could 
be better calculated to ſupport the cauſe 


of Catholicity ; but it was by ſome feared re 
that England had much reaſon to be j jea- vi 
lous of ſo cloſe a connexion with a crown, Or 
whoſe great ambition now aimed at uni- 3 
verſal monarchy: Hurried on by an im- th 
pulſe of raſh patriotiſm, Wyatt therefore ert 
roſe in arms. The love of his country bat 
outweighed every other conſideration. is 
IN is 


1361 
IN the year 1558, Elizabeth afcended © Elizabeth; 
the throne of England. At this time be- 
gins the real era of Engliſh Reformation z 
and conſequently from this time Catholics 
are to be conſidered as a fect, diflenting 
from the national Church.—To enter on 
a tninute detail of the many events, in the 
line of religious politics, which rapidly 
ſucceeded one another, during this long 
reign, would carry me too far ; but 1 ſhall 
not willingly omit any circumſtance which 
can ſerve to mark the real character of 
Catholics. The moſt rigorous penal laws 
were now enacted againſt them, and 
were carried jnto execution under various 
pretences. They were accuſed of ſedition, 
and of engaging in the moſt unremitted 
; attempts againſt the perſon of their Sove- 
| reign and the eſtabliſhed religion, with a 
. view to introduce a Popith ſucceſſor, and, 
on the ruins of Proteſtantiſm, to re-eſta- 


9 * 


of bliſh the Catholic faith. I will not fay 
5 that no Catholics were ever guilty of theſe 
4 crimes. It could not poſſibly be other- 
y wiſe : for they were men, and they had 


the paſſions of men, What man, when 
he either thinks himſelf ill- uſed, or really 
N is ſo, will not ſtrive to gain redreſs? . 
Un ver de terre ſe reſent, quand on lui 
mar che, 
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Elizabeth. narctbe, faid, at this time, a much- injured 


Princeſs, in a letter addreſſed to her cruel 
perſecutrix: But the body of Catholics, 
which was then very conſiderable, never 
engaged in, and never encouraged, any 
ſchemes of ſedition or treaſon. Vet, ſure- 
ly, no condition was ever more humi- 
hating than theirs; and if they did not 
ardently look forward to any event that 
might give them relief, oppreſſion muſt 
have deadened every feeling of nature! 


Plots, whether teal or fictitious, in the 
hands of an able politician, are thoſe for- 
tunate engines, which he will know how 
to turn to every poſſible uſe. The dark- 
neſs in which they are involved ſupplies 
the greateſt latitude of interpretation. If 
real, as plots are ſeldom attended with 
ſucceſs, the arm of government will be 
ſtrengthened by their detection, and notice 
will be given for the application of ſuch 
remedies as may ſeem neceflary to the 
ſupport of the ſtate. Its defects or weak 
parts are now laid open. The heads of 
ſeditious intrigue will either be taken off; 
or will be ſecured againſt further attempts: 
Faction will be broken. The ruling pow- 
ers have then acquired a more firm and 

extenſive 
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extenſive energy. Ficlitious plots are at- Elisabeth. 


tended with ſtill greater advantages. By 
their means ſome devoted party may be 
marked out, and be conſigned to a fatal 
and national odium. At that moment 
the ſtateſman's hand is armed with a po- 
tent wand, whereby he will be able to 
conjure up all the ſpirits of the deep. 
He will gratify his creatures with the for- 
feited ſpoils of the unhappy ſufferers; 
private animoſities will find room for the 
exertion of reſentment; revenge and all the 
paſſions of intereſt will know no bounds. 
In the mean-time the attention of the 
credulous and unſuſpecting multitude is 
caught; an impreſſion is made; and their 
minds are raiſed to the view of ideal dan- 
gers and imaginary horrors. —The crafty 
miniſter will probably ſeize this critical 
hour for carrying into execution ſome fas 
vourite and unpopular deſign; 


Such phantom-plots are with us no new 
device. We may ſee them practiſed in 
every reign: But the Catholics of Eng- 
land, from the time of the Reformation; 
have felt their fatal effects in the fulleſt 
meaſure. The religion they profeſſed was 
directly contrary to the ſtatutes of the na- 

| C tion: 
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— tion: Being compelled to ſeek for edu- 


cation in foreign countries, they cally 
fell under ſuſpicions of being in the in- 
tereſt of thoſe Princes, who had given 
them protection: They admitted, as a 
part of their religious belief, a certain ſu- 
premacy of juriſdiction in the Roman 
Pontiff, which, though as now under- 
ſtood can. be no cauſe of jealouſy, was 
then often miſconceived, and ſometimes 
very improperly exerciſed; in a word, 
they were oppreſſed, and therefore not 
without reaſon ſuſpected of an habitual 
inclination to ſhake off the galling chain, 
whenever occaſion ſhould offer. Thus 
circumſtanced, the condition of Catholics 
became a common repertory, from whence 
it was eaſy to draw ſuch plot-materials, 
as the views of party or the ſituation of 
things ſeemed molt to require. 


Their condition, however, was not in- 
tolerably grievous. till the year 1 569, the 
11th of Elizabeth, when the miſbe- 
haviour of a few men drew a perſecution 
on the whole body, and occafioned thoſe 
penal and ſanguinary laws, to which their 
property and lives have been ever ſince 
expoled, From that time, by a ſtrange 

e perverſion 
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perverſion of the common rules of rea- Elizabeth. 
ſoning, a Catholic and a Rebel have been 
viewed as ſynonymous objects; and infamy 
was ſtamped on the name.—An inſurrec- 
tion, under the Earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmorland, two Catholic Peers, 
was raiſed in the North. Diſcontented 
from various cauſes, but under pretence 
of redreſſing the public grievances, and of 
ſupporting the old religion, they took up 
arms. They were joined by a conſidera- 
ble body of their dependents and northern 
friends : but the Catholics of the other 
parts of the kingdom, as our beſt hiſto- 
rians agree, publicly declared againſt them, 
and loyally offered their lives and their 
purſes for the defence of her Majeſty. 
The rebellion was ſoon cruſhed ; but go- 
vernment had now an handle given them : 
the Catholics were doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, and the laws of the 13th of Eliza- 
beth were ſoon after framed againſt them. 


By theſe acts, religion and civil alle- 
giance were ſo artfully blended, that an 
impeachment in either ſerved both pur- 
poſes z and a conſtant fund was eſtabliſhed 
for the manufacturing of plots, when the 
national politics called for a ſtratagem. 

C 2 An 
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Flipabeth, An occafion ſoon offered. A treaty of 


marriage had been for ſome time carried 
on between the Queen and the French 
Duke of Anjou. Miniftry diſliked the 
alliance, and the ſubtle Walfingham was 
reſolved to obſtruct it. It might be pre- 
judicial to the Reformation, they faid ; 
or at leaſt it might procure ſome tolera- 
tion for Catholics. The determination 
was to make the Duke odious to the Eng- 
liſh nation. A rumour was ſpread abroad 
of a deep defign. It was faid, that in the 
Colleges at Rheims and Rome, to which 
places the Catholics had been compelled 
to retire for education, a plot had been 
formed to fubvert the government, and 


to deſtroy. the Queen. To accompliſh 


this grand purpoſe, the Prieſts, it was 
ſaid, had engaged themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath before the Biſhop of Rome.—Never 
was there a more groundleſs charge; for 
I do not find, that it poſſeſſed one ſingle 
atom of the moſt diſtant truth. But the 
Miniſter had provided himſelf with a miſ- 
creant band of witneſſes, who were ready 
for any work. Their names and charac- 
ters are upon record: Hypocritical, indi- 
gent, and abandoned, they had not the 
ſmalleſt remains of * left amongſt 

them. 
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them. The nation was, however, well Elizabethy | 
diſpoſed to credit the moſt wanton re- 
ports, Some Prieſts were found guilty, 
condemned, and executed, This, ſays 
Camden, was a politic ſtroke ; the appre- 
henſions of a great many were appeaſed; 
and the ferment about the Duke of Anjou 
ſubſided. The alliance, they faid, had 
threatened ruin to the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion.—Few years paſled afterwards with- 
out the execution of one or more Church- 
men of the Catholic perſuaſion, They 


| 

| 

| were held out to the people as traitors ; 

| and ſuch indeed they were ; for the laws 

\ had now declared the profeſſion of their 

1 religion to be Treaſon againſt the State 

1 | | 

8 The next deſigns, of a ſeditious nature, 

" with which Catholics were charged, were 

r of being concerned in Babington's plot in 

r the year 1586, and in the great Spaniſh 

e Armament two years after.—A few Gen- 

10 tlemen, about fourteen in number, of 

. moderate fortunes, and of ſome intereſt in 

ly their neighbourhood, fired at the ignomi- 

C nious treatment, which the amiable Mary SS: 
1- had ſo long experienced from the hands of | 
he Elizabeth, reſolved to attempt the reſcue | 
2 of the Captive Queen. There was one 


111 Prieſt 
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Elizabeth. Prieſt in the conſpiracy. Walſingham was 


well appriſed of their whole ſcheme, and 
he had his ſpies amongſt them ſedulouſly 


employed to urge on the execution. When 


the plot was ripe for diſcovery, it was not 


dificult to ſeize the delinquents : Their 
names, haunts, and places of abode were 


all known to the Miniſter. At their ex- 


amination they were charged with the de- 
ſign of attempting to releaſe the Scottiſh 


Queen, encouraging an invaſion, and aſſaſ- 


ſinating their Sovereign. They were con- 
demned and executed. —The Duke of 
Norfolk, a Proteſtant, had ſome years be- 
fore engaged in a ſimilar project, as far at 
leaſt as it regarded the releaſe of Mary, 
whom he loved. He alſo had ſuffered. — 
If we except the conſpirators themſelves, 
no other Catholics were engaged in the 
plot, or at all acquainted with it; yet oc- 


caſion was taken to put the laws againſt 


them into ſeverer execution. Mary herſelf 
was ſoon after brought to the block, and 
Elizabeth was freed from a hated rival. 
Her chief guilt was flagrant : She was in 

ſſeſſion of ſome perſonal charms, which 
nature had denied to the Engliſh Queen. 
Mary had a finer ſhape ; her countenance 
was more expreſſive ; and her ſtep in dan» 
eing. 
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cing, it is ſaid, was more graceful. Elia Flizabeth. 


zabeth could not brook this partial indul- 
gence of nature: the ſceptre of England 
was hardly worth poſſeſſing, it ſhe were 
not alſo thought the Queen of Beauty, 
Mary had no other crime; for ſurely it 
could be no crime, after twenty years ſe- 
vere confinement, to have concerted with 
Babington the beſt meaſures. for the re- 
covery of her liberty | If the Conſpirators 
had really formed any defign of ſeizing 
and of aſſaſſinating their own. Sovereign, 
which is believed by many, it was un- 
doubtedly flagitious; but ſcarcely more 
ſo, than was the deſign of Elizabeth and 
her friends againſt the life of Mary of 
Scotland. At all events, why ſhould Ca- 
tholics be charged with an attempt, in 
which they had no concern? As well 
might the Proteſtants of England have 
been accuſed of treaſonable practices, be- 
cauſe a Duke of their religion, with ſome 
aſſociates, of the ſame perſuaſion, had, juſt 
before, embarked in a ſcheme, which had 
been conſtrued into treaſon. Notfolk 
wiſhed to deliver, and then to preſent his 
hand to Mary; the lefs-intereſted - Ba- 
bington, it ſeems, had no views but to 
reſcue her from captivity. And this was 


a 
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Elizabeth. a crime for which the Catholics. of Eng- 


land were to be devoted to deſtruction |! 


In regard to the intended invaſion from 
Spain, we were, if poſſible, ſtill leſs con- 
cerned than in the plot juſt mentioned. 
The Conſpirators were Catholics: But 
the Invincible Armada had no claim to 
their friendſhip; unleſs, becauſe Catho- 
lics profeſſed the religion of the invaders; 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to have abetted 
their deſign. The Spaniſh Manifefto de- 
clares the motives of this expedition: It 
was to chaſtiſe the Engliſh for the aſſiſt- 
ance they had given to the rebels in the 
Netherlands; to retaliate for the many 
depredations committed by them on the 
coaſts of Spain and America; and to re- 
venge the inſult which had been offered 
to the dignity of all crowned heads by 
the barbarous murder of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Some views c# a religious tendency 
might alſo have intervened, but they 
conſtituted no leading object. To the 
Engliſh Catholics no application had been 
made for their concurrence; on the con- 
trary, the Spaniſh Monarch refuſed to 
employ thoſe few Catholic ſoldiers of for- 


tune who were then in his dominions; 
for 


1 


for though they eat their bread from his Elizabeth. 


table, he durſt not, he ſaid, truſt them 
in any attempt againſt England. Yet did 
this formidable expedition prove more 
unfortunate to the Catholic party, than 
it did to the Engliſh nation. Providence 
conſpiring with Britiſh valour, the Ar- 
mada was ſunk or diſſipated ; when Eli- 
zabeth, in imitation of thoſe ancient na- 
tions, I ſuppoſe, who delighted in the 
practice, reſolved to return thanks to, the 
Deity in a facrifice of human victims. 
The Catholics were ordered over to a ge- 
neral proſecution ; great numbers were 
impriſoned, and above forty Prieſts were 
publicly butchered in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom ; whilſt the pulpit and the 
preſs were employed in repreſenting them 
as the authors and abettors of the intended 
invaſion. I have before me a faithful 
narrative of the trials of thoſe who ſuf- 
fered ; and if any confidence can be placed 
in the ſolemn proteſtations of dying men, 
I venture to declare, there was not the 
{malleſt guilt amongſt them. 


On all theſe public occaſions, the Eng- 
liſh Catholics being clear from any im- 
putation of real guilt, the attempts of 

particular 
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Elizabeth. particular perſans, either againſt the Queen 
or her government, cannot, with the 
leaſt ſemblance of equity, be laid to their 
charge. Hard indeed would be the fate 
of mankind, if whole ſocieties were made 

anſwerable for the criminal conduct of a | 
few of their members! Yet ſo it was dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. Occaſion 
being taken from the events I have men- : 
tioned, a code of laws, as has been ſeen, C 
was made againſt Catholics. By theſe, | f 
their property, liberty, and lives became t. 
obnoxious to proſecution. To worſhip t 
God, after the old form, was prohibited ſt 
in public and in private; and the priſons ſt 


were filled with Delinquents, whoſe ſole 
crime was praying in the manner their te 
conſciences directed. They were not al- m. 
lowed to educate their children in the of 
ſchools at home, unleſs they renounced the 
their religion; and to ſend them abroad ſw 
was made a crime of the moſt heinous na- the 
ture! Their foreign ſchools were termed not 
: nurſeries of rebellion, They were ex- or 1 
cluded not only from all places of public 
truſt; but were not even permitted to I 
improve their parts or their private for- Bul 


tunes by the practice of law or phyſic. 
| Their 
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Their families were thus reduced to the 
loweſt circumſtances, and ſome of the beſt 
blood in England was devoted to beggary ; 
yet to move more than five miles from the 
fad ſpot, where their anceſtors had lived 
in eaſe and ſplendor, was even prohibited 
under the ſevereſt penalties. To receive 
the order of Prieſthood abroad, to exerciſe 
any ſpiritual functions in her Majeſty's 
dominions, to be reconciled to the ancient 


faith, or even to aſſiſt in ſuch a reconcilia- 


tion, were by an Engliſh parliament, at 
the end of the ſixteenth century, con- 
ſtituted acts of high treaſon againſt the 
ſtate !—Such, in a general view, were the 
laws framed againſt Catholics in a Pro- 
teſtant country ; yet I will take it upon 
me to aſſert that, during the long period 
of forty four years, whilſt Elizabeth, to 


the great political glory of England, 


ſwayed the Sceptre, her Popiſh ſubjects, 
though oppreſſed and. perſecuted, were 
not guilty of one at of treaſon, ſedition, 
or rebellion *. 


I have taken no notice of the famous 
Bull of Pius the Fifth, which excommu- 
| D 2 nicated 


I] repeat the above aſſertion, and I challenge the molt. 
determined antagonilt to a fuller diſcuſſion of the ſubject. 
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jects from their allegiance, becauſe it was 
never accepted by the Engliſh Catholics ; 
nor was it ever fignified to them in any 
legal or canonical manner : It had not 
therefore the leaſt influence on their con- 
duct. They univerſally acknowledged her 
title; prayed for her; fought for her; 
and upon every occaſion were ready to 


ſupport her dignity and defend her civil 


ſpiritual head of their church. — The 
power of depoſing Princes which Pius 
aſſumed, and which other Pontiffs had 
before him often exerciſed, was a part of 


had uſurped, and which, for a long time, 
the weakneſs or ignorance of mankind 
durſt not infringe. It had even received 
{trength from the adulation of a erouching 
laity,—Purer notions of religion, and im- 
proved politics, have now taught the See 
of Rome more moderation and better 
maxims. 


— —ꝛ—— ———Unu 


IN 1603, James the Firſt was called 
to the throne of England. This was an 
event which the Catholics had long ar- 

| dently 


James J. 


Elizabeth. nicated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſub- 


rights. They only did not think her the 


that prerogative, which arrogant ambition 
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dently wiſhed for, and on it they had * J. 


built the moſt ſanguine expectations. 


From the natural mildneſs of his temper, 


from the favours he had received from 
Catholic Princes, and from a recollection, 
which was not effaced, of the warm at- 
tachment they had ever ſhewn to his mo- 
ther, they certainly had reaſon to expect 
more humane treatment and ſome marks 
of indulgence. James was a friend to 
toleration ; he wiſhed to conciliate all par- 
ties; he had ſtudied religion; and he 
well knew, from repeated trials of their 
untractable humour, that he had much 
more to fear from the Diſciples of Cal- 
vin, than from the Catholics of any 
country. The doctrines of thoſe men 


had now acquired an extenſive influence; 
and the eſtabliſhed Church began already 


to feel their impreſſion. * Let men be 


puniſhed for actions, ſaid he, and not 
for opinions.” It was a juſt obſervation, 
but it gave offence, The ruling party 
alone thought they had a claim to pro- 
tection. The Engliſh Miniſtry were 
aware of this favourable diſpoſition to 
Catholics, and they ſtrove to avert its 
effects. He was therefore prevailed on, 
ſoon after his arrival, to ifſue a procla- 

mation 
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James I. mation for baniſhing all Jeſuits and Se- 


minary Prieſts; and a ſtatute was alſo 
enacted, ordering the penal laws of Eli- 
zabeth to be put in execution. It is, 
however, well known that he did not 
mean things ſhould proceed to extremi- 
ties. The Stuarts had not in their com- 
polition one fibre of that ſtern texture, 
which had marked the Tudor race of 
Kings; but it was nv eaſy talk to ma- 
nage the teſty humour of the nation. 


Great. was the diſappointment of the 
Catholic party, when they beheld at once 


all their bright ſchemes of happineſs 
duaſhed in pieces, and themſelves again 


expoſed to ſeverity and oppreſſion. The 
King, they ſaw, however well diſpoſed, 
either wanted. fortitude or power to be- 
friend them; and the Puritans, from 
whom they had every thing to dread, 
were daily gaining ſtrength and energy. 
Nothing therefore remained but to reſign 
themſelves to a fate they could not avert ; 
and to this they ſilently ſubmitted. 


In every ſociety will be found men of 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions, of deſperate fortunes, 


and of daring character. Such there now 
| were 


I 


were amongſt the Catholics; and by James 1, 


them was concerted one of the moſt de- 
termined, but moſt wild and nefarious 
ſchemes, ever heard of in the annals of 
any nation. This was the gunpotwder 
plot: By which, had it ſucceeded, the 
King and both houſes of parliament had 
been deſtroyed at one blow. The fifth 
of November, 1605, the third year of 
his Majeſty's reign, was the day ap- 
pointed for its execution : But provi- 
dence ſingularly interfered, and the na- 
tion was ſaved from ſo dreadful a ca- 


taſtrophe. 


The ſpirit of deſperation, or of com- 
plete wickedneſs, ſeems alone to have 
planned this grand ſcheme of deſtruction, 
In no part are diſcoverable any views of 
policy; no ſettled project of a revolution 
had been formed ; no foreign invaſion was 
ready to ſecond their attempts; their own 
party, that is, the party of Catholics, was 
not appriſed; nor had they prepared any 
one mealure, of probable efficacy, for fur- 
ther operations. The conſpirators, when 
moſt numerous, including their ſervants, 
did not exceed eighty ; and above twenty 
Catholic Peers ſat, at that time, in the 


upper 
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James I. upper houſe, who ſurely were not ac- 


quainted with the deſign. A report had 
indeed been privately circulated, that 
ſomething, they knew not what, was in 
agitation for the good of Catholicity.— 
If the Conſpirators really intended to ſerve 
their brethren, never was there a more 
misjudged project: For, in either caſe, of 
ſucceſs or detection, their ruin was inevi- 
table.—It has been by ſome thought that 
the enemies to the Catholics, apprehen- 
five of the King's favourable diſpofitions 
to them, had a principal hand in the plot; 
and that Cecil well underſtood its whole 
riſe and progreſs. So much at leaſt is 
certain, that no event could have hap- 
pened ſo agreeable to the views of their 
enemies, or ſo dreadfully fatal to the Ca- 
tholic cauſe. Its effects are very ſenſibly 
felt to this day. A feaſt was politically 
inſtituted to perpetuate its memory ; to 
the Catholics was imputed its whole atro- 
city ; nor has the fulleſt evidence of their 
innocence contributed to wipe off the foul 
aſperſion; or their moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions been able to remove the imputation, 
that they are prone to ſedition, foes to 
public tranquillity, and fond of blood. 


Yet the moderate part of the nation, 
which 
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which unfortunately was but ſmall, did James J. 
not then think them guilty; and the 
King, in his proclamation for apprehend- 
ing the Conſpirators, declares it to have 
been the deſign only of a few deſperate z 
men, 


The hatred of the nation againſt Catho- 
lics now knew no bounds; and nothing 
but the utter extinction of that devoted 
party ſeemed capable of ſatisfying their 
rage. James alone, with a becoming re- 
ſolution, though it was not his uſual con- 
duct, rejected all meaſures of violence, 
and was the protector of innocence. Yet 
again he conſented to new laws againſt 
Peapiſh Recuſants, which are thoſe of the 

| third of James. I am ſhocked at the view 
| of ſuch infamous proceedings; nor do [ 
wiſh to diſguiſe my feelings. A few miſ- 
creants had engaged in an infamous con- 
federacy, in which the multitude had no 
participation, and "which they execrated ; 


| yet are the latter alſo puniſhed, and handed 
down to poſterity in the darkeſt colours 

, of guilt ! | 

) 

: 'Two years after this wretched event, 


with a view to aſcertain the real ſenti- 
E ments 
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James J. ments of Catholics, (at leaſt in the inten- 
tions of the King) a ſcheme was ſet on 
foot, which ſeemed well calculated to 
anſwer the purpoſe. An oath of allegiance, 
it was ſaid, would be a proper teſt of the 
ſincerity of their .declarations. An oath 
was conſequently prepared ; but it was 
drawn up in terms, either from deſign or 
ignorance, which were likely to raiſe dif- 
ficulties, and to perplex the tender con- 
ſciences of the belt diſpoſed. If miniſtry 
meant it, their views were completely 
anſwered.—lIt ſhould ſeem, as if they who 
framed it (a ſhrewd Prieſt and Archbiſhop 
Bancroft) well knew where principally 
lay the point of nicety; and that they 
wiſhed rather to divide, than to conciliate, 
the party. As ſoon as it was propoſed, 


great diſputes aroſe about the lawfulneſs | 
of the oath: By ſome it was approved, 
and taken; whilft others, equally well ; 
inclined in their political ſentiments, con- g 
ſidered it as inſidiouſly worded, and as f 
bearing hard on tenets, in which they ! 
thought religion was concerned. The f 
Nonjurors, who were far moſt numerous, 8 
were by theſe means expoſed to daily 2 
vexations ; and occaſion was given for miſ- . 


repreſenting them as diſaffected perſons, 
whoſe 


8 


whoſe profeſſions of attachment to the James J. 

civil eſtabliſhment were not to be truſted, 

Appearances, in the eye of the nation, 

were now certainly againſt them ; but it 

is a truth, that no people could be more 
firmly attached to King and Government, 

than Catholics then were ; but they were 

diſturbed with difficulties; which at this 

time make no impreſſion. To complete 

the buſineſs, the Roman Pontiff, jealous 


: of any attack on his ſuppoſed prerogative, 
: very inopportunely interfered, and wholly 
/ fruſtrated a ſcheme, the ſucceſs of which, 
Z delicacy of conſcience alone had at firſt 
3 obſtructed. 

E During the remaining part of this reign, 
j. no material alteration took place in the 
(: affairs of Catholics. No new ſeverities 
J were practiſed, or laws enacted, againſt 
1 them ; but thoſe already made were oc- 
A caſionally put in execution; for I have be- 
X fore me a liſt of thirteen Prieſts who were 


hanged for the exerciſe of their ſacerdotal 
* functions. Every attempt the King made 
to mitigate the ſeverity of theſe laws, or 


5 : do give relief to his Catholic ſubjects, was 

94 loudly oppoſed, and he was accuſed of 

1 

5 * very improperly diſpoſed to favour 
g E 2 them. 


Me 
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Janes I. them. Whilſt the marriage treaty be- 


twixt his Son and the Infanta of Spain 
was going on, in the year 1623, ſome ſe- 
cret articles were propoſed, and James 


ſeemed determined to proſecute his fa- 


vourite plan for general toleration.. This, 
however, was warmly oppoſed by Abbot 
and others of the Puritanical faction; and 
as the treaty ſoon broke off, the Catholics 
were unrelieved.—In this year a flaming 
petition, from both houſes of parliament, 

againſt Popyſh Recuſants, was preſented 


to the King, praying for the moſt active 


execution of the laws againſt them. They 
had been charged with no new crime ; 
but James had allowed them to breathe 
with ſome liberty, and this, in their eſti- 
mation, was too great an indulgence. 
« Such an execution of juſtice, ſaid they, 
will much advance the glory of Almighty 
God.” The King faw into the ſpirit 
which had dictated this petition, He an- 
ſwered by profeſſing his warmeſt attach- 
ment to the Proteſtant religion ; that he 
would cautiouſly guard againſt any undue 
relaxation of the laws; but that, „like a 

horſeman, he mult be allowed ſome- 
times to uſe the reins, and not always 


the ſpurs.” —** I am an enemy, continued 
| he, 


1 
he, to perſecution; and have ever thought James I, 
that no way more increafed any religion 
than perſecution ; ſanguis martyrum eſt 
ſemen Ecclefize.” —James was a divine as 
well as a politician, He died the year 
following. 


ON the acceſſion of Charles, the Ca- Charles I. 
tholics were again in ſome expectation of 
eaſe, from his marriage with Henrietta, 
Princeſs of France. She was daughter 
to the great and good Henry the Fourth, 
and had been educated in a court which 
had long experienced the direful effects 
of religious diſcord, It was therefore 
hoped the might bring peace to the con- 
tending factions of England. Apprehen- 
five of ſo enviable an event, the jealouſy 
of the Puritans was rouſed to a more 
active exertion. Theſe were the men 
who now began to take the lead in all 
public affairs; and the young King's 
court, ſays Burnet, was full of them. 
They demanded the excution of the pe- 
nal laws. A proclamation to this effect 
was iſſued; and, in the year 1627, a ſe- 
vere ſtatute was enacted conformable to 
the firſt of James, repeating the prohi- 

bition 
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Charles I. bition of foreign education. Certain of- 


ficers, named Purſuivants, were likewiſe 
appointed, who had almoſt an unlimited 
power to enter the houſes of Catholics, 
and to diſtreſs them. at will. The moſt 

groundleſs rumours were raiſed, and in- 
duſtriouſly circulated. The Papiſts, it 
was ſaid, were forming, I know not what 
plot againſt the King and Archbiſhop 
Laud; they were creating a miſunder- 


ſtanding betwixt his Majeſty and the Par- 


liament ; and they were inſtigating the 


Scots to attempt the ruin of the eſta- 
bliſhed Church ! Theſe were bold calum- 
nies; but they had their effect: For, 
under this diſguiſe, the real promoters of 
ſedition were ſcreened from obſervation, 
whilſt guilt was aſcribed to a party, which 
had been long the object of popular 
odium. The Puritans thus played an 
artful game : Had they made an open at- 
- tack on Church and State, the nation 
might have taken a timely alarm; but 
conducting their deep ſcheme under the 
ſhow of oppoling the encroachments of 
Popery, their ſucceſs was certain. The 
friends to Charles and to their country 
ſaw, at laſt, the full tendency of theſe 
machinations; but it was then too late to 
ſtem 
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ſem the raging torrent.— In this man- Charles 1. 


ner, during the ſixteen firſt years of his 
Majeſty's reign, was the kingdom per- 
petually haraſſed with the cry of Popery ; 
and no ſituation could be more diſtreſſing 
than that of the Catholics. Guilty of no 
one crime, they were accuſed of all. 
Some conſolation indeed they might draw 
from the reflexion, that as they were 
principally hated by the ruling faction, it 
was obvious they were well affected to the 
King, and friends to religion and virtue. 


When the rebellion began, though now 
there was little want of diſguiſe, yet the 
ſame methods were invariably practiſed. 
Pym, at the opening of the Long Par- 


liament in the year 1640, among the grie- 


vances which he enumerated, complained 
loudly of the ſuſpenſion of the laws againſt 
Popery ; and among other acts of royal 
power, which this .parliament ſoon aſ- 
ſumed, they iſſued orders for demoliſhing 
all images, altars, and crucifixes. It was 
the crown, however, and the mitre which 
theſe zealous men principally aimed at. 
Croſſes were then removed from the ſtreets 
and markets, and no two pieces of wood 
or ſtone, ſays an ingenious writer, were 

permitted 


Charles I. 


right angles. 


gunpowder to -blow up 
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permitted to lie quietly over each other at 
Alarms of the moſt ſhock- 
ing nature were propagated: Meetings, 
it was reported, were held by the Papiſts 


in immenſe caves in Surry. | Theſe caves 


did not exiſt, but the belief of them was 
the fame, A Plot of a fingular tendency 
was deviſed: London and - Weſtminſter 
were to fink in one common ruin. The 
Papiſts, therefore, had laid vaſt trains of 
the Thames. 
Fortunately the powder got wet, and the 
lives of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects 
were ſayed from deſtruction !—When the 
King went down to the houſe to demand 


| the five members he had accuſed of trea- 


ſon, this breach of privilege, as it was 
called, was aſcribed to the bloody coun- 
ſels of Papiſts. And when, a few days 


after, he retired to Hampton-Court, a 
petition from the apprentices and porters 
warned the houſe of the danger to which 
their religion was expoſed; whilſt a 


brewer's wife, followed by many thou- 


ſands of her ſex, alſo brought up a peti- 
tion, expreſſing in the ſtrongeſt language 
their terrors of Popery ! 


When 
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When the royal army took the field, 
the cry of Popery was' echoed through 
the kingdom.” His Majeſty, ſaid the 
Rebels in their declaration, ſeduced by 
wicked counſellors, has raiſed a great ar- 
my of Papiſts to deſtroy the parliament, 
and to bring in Popery and Tyranny.” 
The Catholics indeed were firm in the 
royal cauſe; but their perſonal ſervices 


were not accepted, till ſuch time as the 


parliament had itſelf offered them com- 
miſſions in their own army: This being 
known, Charles, diſregarding all further 
imputation of being popiſhly inclined, 
invited them to his ſtandard. They re- 
ceived commiſſions to raife companies 
and regiments. This they did at their 
own expence, bringing along with them 
their ſons, tehants, and neighbours : Nor, 
from the fight at Edgehill till the day of 
the reſtoration, did they ever deſert the 


royal party.— I have-gow before me a liſt . 


of fix Lieutenant-Generals, eighteen Co- 


lonels, ſixteen Lieutenant- Colonels, fix- 


teen Majors, fixty nine Captains, four- 
teen Lieutenants, five Cornets, and fifty 
Gentlemen Volunteers, of the Catholic 
perſuaſion, who loſt their lives in defence 
of his Majeſty and of the eſtabliſhed con- 

F ſtitution 
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ſtitution in Church and State, The 
ſevereſt oppreſſion, to which, for almoſt 
a century, they had been conſtantly ex- 
poſed, had not been able to extinguiſh in 
their breaſts the ſpirit of real patriotiſm. 


After the fatal defeat at Worceſter, in 


1651, when all the royal party was either 


killed, taken, or diſperſed, the young 
Charles was ſucceſſively, for the ſpace of 


ſix whole days, in the hands of more than 


fifty Catholics, not one of whom, either 
from fear of puniſhment or from proſpect 
of gain, could be prevailed on to betray 
their Prince. Yet many of theſe were in 
very low condition, The name of Pen- 
drel will be ever memorable in the annals 


of Loyalty. 
——— ³ 


THE Commonwealth being eſtabliſh» 
ed, (as by the ſubverſion of the regal and 
epiſcopal order, the grand object of pur- 
ſuit, was finally ſettled) the cry againſt 
Popery ſeemed to ſubſide, and the Catho- 
lics became confounded in the common 
mals of thoſe who were thought enemies 
to the new form of government. What 
they now ſuffered was more on account of 
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loyalty than- of religion. To conciliate 


the affections of all men was with Crom 
well a leading object; he well knew it 


was only by ſuch means that his uſurped 
authority could ſtand. Though no ſtep 
could have proved more diſagreeable to 


the enthuſiaſm of his party; yet it appears 


he had ſerious thoughts of granting a ge- 
neral toleration in religion. Had he done 
ſo, and then ſupported his meaſures with 
all that firmneſs of which he was maſter, 
perhaps the Commonwealth of England 
might have ſtood to this day. Cromwell 


had a conference with ſome few of the 


Catholic perſuaſion ; they were unautho- 
rized, I find, by their brethren ; but, in- 
duced by the general aſpect of affairs, 
they thought it good policy to make the 
beſt proviſion for themſelves. Sincerity 
was not one of the Protector's virtues; at 
all events, he required from thoſe Gen- 
tlemen ſuch oaths and engagements, as 
they were not inclined to accept. But in 
the general body of Catholics there ever 
remained a ſtern ſpirit of loyalty, which 
no threats or allurements could vanquiſh. 
The Proteſtants of the ſame faction were 
equally ſteady. 
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By ſome writers Catholics have been 
' repreſented as deſerters from the cauſe : 
It has, been ſaid, they made their court to 
the Uſurper. Ie was the wiſh, perhaps, 
of theſe men to ſcreen, if poſſible, what 
they thought the wrong behaviour of ſome 
of their own friends, by criminating the 
innocent. Even Clarendon very roundly 
inſinuates the ſame charge againſt the Ca- 
tholics. I am confident he knew it was 
not ſo, at leaſt in an extenſive application: 
But it ſhould ſeem, as if the noble author 
were jealous that the praiſe of loyalty, of 
which himſelf had ſo ample a ſhare, 
ſhould be given to a party, whom he ne- 
ver liked. It is not from any romantic 
ideas of the virtue of loyalty that I ſay 
this; $ for I really think that Catholics, as 

matters then ſtood, would have done well 
to have goined the Protector, had he given 
them certain aſſurances of ſupport. They 
had experienced how little was to be ex- 
pected from the bounty of Kings; and 
| beſides, with the ſeeming approbation of 
the major part of the nation, the form of 
government was - altered ; conſequently 
the criminality of rebellion was done 
away. My views then in repreſenting 


the uniform adheſion of Catholics to King 
Charles 
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Charles reſt ſolely on the conviction of its 


truth. In other reſpects, I am ſurely 


right in ſaying, that the government 
which is beſt inclined to give us protec- 
tion, has the only fair claim to our al- 
legiance. 


, 


I. . : — 7 ” n 
: 


Ax the Reſtoration, in the year 1 660, an 


the nation, in the bleſſings of which Ca- 
tholics had again reaſon to expect a parti- 
cipation. It was the King's firſt wiſh to 
grant indulgence to the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters. This he had ſolemnly promiſed be- 
fore his embarkation for England: he had 
beſides much reaſon to fear the turbulence 
of their minds, unleſs it ſhould be appea- 
ſed by ſome favourable conceſſions. The 


parliament, now outrageouſly loyal, op- 


poſed every attempt for their relief : They 
wiſhed to ſee the Church of England re- 
ſtored to its primitive ſplendor ; and they 
wiſhed to caſt down the afpiring thoughts 
of the Sectaries. Charles, however, from 
motives of the beſt policy, was determined 
to be mw friend, 

2 19 Nothing 
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2 and ſplendid ſcene opened upon 


461 


Charles IL Nothing was at firſt done for the Ca- 


tholics : yet their pretenſions were great, 
and they ſeemed to look for a proportion- 
able indulgence. * It was the King's de- 
fire, ſays Clarendon, which he never diſ- 
ſembled, to give them eaſe from all the 
ſanguinary laws.” Without importunity 
or complaint, had they patiently waited 
this event, they might poſſibly have ſoon 
recovered the common privileges of ſub- 
jects. « For, adds my noble author, that 
gracious diſpoſition in the King to his 
Catholic ſubjects, did not then appear in- 
gtateful to any.” But the vanity and pre- 
- ſumption of ſome of them was great; 
they ſeized every opportunity of extolling 
their own loyalty ; ; and they ſpoke of their 
ſufferings in the Royal Cauſe as deſerving 

of more than common notice. It is true, 
as I have already obſerved, they had done 
much. His Lordſhip even owns, that 
ſome of thoſe, who had ſuffered moſt for 
his father, did ſend ſupplies to the King 
when he was abroad; though, ſays he, 
they were hardly able to provide neceſſaries 
for themſelves.” 


An Addreſs being made to the Houſe of 


Peers, the year after the reſtoration, for 
ſome 
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ſome relaxation of the laws againſt them, Charles II. 
a committee of that houſe was- appointed 
to examine and to report all thoſe penal 
ſtatutes, which reached to the taking away 
the life of any Catholic for his religion : 
* There not appearing one Lord in the 
houſe, who ſeemed to be unwilling that 
thoſe laws ſhould be repealed.” After the 
committee was appointed, the Catholic 
Lords and their friends, for ſome days, dili- 
gently attended it, and made their obſer- 
vations on ſeveral acts of parliament, in 
which they deſired eaſe. ** But on a ſud- 
den this committee was diſcontinued, and 
never after revived ; the Roman Catholics 
never afterwards being ſolicitous for it.” 


The truth is, they very ſoon quarrelled 
amongſt themſelves. The Lords and men 
of eſtates, little anxious about the aboli- 
tion of laws, which concerned principally 
the lives of Prieſts, deſired rather a repeal 

| of thoſe, whereby their own property, as 
| Recuſants, was affected. The church- 
ö men, on the other hand, were not much 
ſolicitous about the removal of laws, by 
which they might gain the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, whilſt they continued under re- 

ſtraints 
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Charles II. ſtraints more grievous far than death. 
A committee was then choſen from among 
themſelves of the ſuperiors of all orders; 
and of the Secular Clergy. They met at 
Arundell Houſe, along with ſome of the 
principal Lords and Gentlemen. Hete 

alſo diſputes ſoon began, and they diſ- 

agreed about the form of an oath or ſub- 

ſcription, which it was intended ſhould 

be made or taken by all Catholics. A 

. Propoſition had likewiſe been made, that 

none but Secular Prieſts ſhould be tole- 

rated in England, who ſhould be under a 

Biſhop and a ſettled form of government; 

and that all the Regulars, in particular all 

Jeſuits, ſhould be, under the ſtricteſt pe- 

nalties, forbidden the kingdom. The 

committee, as was natural to expect, was 
diſſolved, and met no more. | 


From this-time, owing to the impru- 
dence of ſome; and the inſolence of others, 
as alſo from that rooted diſlike which the 
nation had not loſt, Catholics again be- 
came common objects of averſion. They 


were regarded with an eye of peculiar jea- 


louſy from that known propenſion, which 
the King felt and ever expreſſed for them. 


Here at leaſt can be diſcovered no ſymp- 
tom 
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tom of that ungrateful diſpoſition, which, Charles II. 


is ſaid, ſo ſtrongly to have marked the 
character of Charles. In his declaration. 
for liberty of conſcience to the Diſſenters 
in 1662, he ſays, It is divulged, through 
the kingdom, that we are highly indul- 
gent to Papiſts, not only in exempting 
them from the penalties of the law, but 
even to ſuch a degree of countenance and 
encouragement as may endanger the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. —It is true that, as we 
ſhall always, according to our juſtice, re- 
tain, ſo we think it may become us, to 
avow to the world the due ſenſe we have, 
of the greazeft part of our Catholic ſub- 


jects of this kingdom, having deſerved 


well of our royal father, of bleſſed memo- 
ry, and from us, and even from the Prote- 
tant Religion itſelf, in adhering to us with 
their lives and fortunes, for the mainte- 
nance of our crown in the religion eſta- 
bliſhed, againſt thoſe who, under the name 
of zealous Proteſtants, employed both fire 
and ſword to overthrow them both. Such 
are the capital laws in force againſt them, 
as that, though juſtified in their? rigour 
by the times wherein they were made, we 
profeſs it would be grievous to us to con- 
lent to the execution of them, by putting 

G any 
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Charles II. any of our ſubjects to death for their opi- 


nion in matters of religion only. — But if, 


upon our expreſſing (according to Chri- 


ſtian charity) our diſlike of bloodſhed for 
religion, and our gracious intentions to our 
Roman Catholic ſubjects, Prieſts ſhall take 
the boldneſs to appear, and avow them- 
ſelves, to the offence and ſcandal of good 
Proteſtants, and of the laws in force againſt 
them, they ſhall quickly find, we know 
as well to be ſevere, when wiſdom requires 
it, as indulgent, when charity and ſenſe 
of merit challenge it from us.” This 
declaration, the moſt zealous Proteſtant 
muſt allow, 1s replete with good ſenſe, 
and breathes that ſpirit of juſtice and love 


of order, which ſhould ever animate the 


breaſts of Princes: It alſo ſhews in what 
light the King conſidered the ſervices he 
had received from his Catholic ſubjects, 


In his ſpeech to parliament, the year 


following, he again ſays, The truth is, 


Jam in my nature an enemy to all ſeve- 
rity for religion and conſcience, how 
miſtaken ſoever it be, when it extends to 
capital and ſanguinary puniſhments, which 
I am told began in Popiſh times. There- 


fore, when I fay this, I — I ſhall not 
need 
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need to warn any here, not to infer from Charles II. 


thence, I mean to favour Popery. I mult 
confeſs to you, there are many of that 
profeſſion, who, having ſerved my father, 
and myſelf very well, may fairly hope for 
ſome part of that indulgence, I would 
willingly afford to others, who diſſent 
from us. But let me explain myſelf, leſt 
ſome miſtake me herein, as I hear they did 
in my declaration. I am far from mean- 
ing by this a toleration, or qualifying them, 
thereby to hold any offices or places in 
the government. Nay farther, I defire 
ſome laws may be made to hinder the 
growth and progreſs of their doctrines,” — 
In conſequence of the laſt clauſe, a peti- 
tion was preſented from both houſes that 
by would iſſue a proclamation, command- 
g all Jeſuits and Prieſts to depart the 
* by a day, under pain of having 
the penalties of the laws inflicted on them. 


To this the King colfſented. 


The next year, 1664, a deſign was 
formed, which came from the King him- 
ſelf, of bringing a bill into parliament, 
ſeriouſly meant to ſerve the Catholics, by 
putting them on that footing of eaſe and 
ſecurity, which their conduct, as good 

G2 -- ſubjects, 
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Charles II, ſubjects, he thought merited. Meaſures 


of aſcertaining their numbers had been 
previouſly taken, that the moſt violent 
might know there was nothing to be 
feared from ſo inconſiderable a body. He 
wiſhed alſo that a diſtinftion ſhould be 
made betwixt thoſe, who, being of an- 
cient extraction, had continued of the 
ſame religion from father to ſon, and thoſe 
who became Proſelytes to the Catholic 
Church, In the new bill it was intended 
to provide againſt ſuch changes in reli- 


gion. The King had likewiſe reſolved to 


contract and leflen the number of Prieſts, 
and to reduce them into ſuch order, that 
he might himſelf know all their names, 
and their feveral places of reſidence in the 
kingdom. This meaſure, ſays Claren- 


den, muſt have produced ſuch a ſecurity 
to thoſe who ſtayed, and to thoſe with 


whom they ſtayed, as would have ſet them 


free from any apprehenſion of any penal- 
ties impoſed by preceding parliaments.” — 
But this defign, which comprehended 
many other particulars, from the perverſe 
oppoſition of ſome weak heads of the 


party, vaniſhed as ſoon as it was known. 


Moderate men, who defired nothing but 


the exerciſe of their religion in great ſe- 
; Crecy, 
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crecy, and a ſuſpenſion of the laws, were Charles Il. 


cruelly diſappointed, and in their con- 
ferences with the King often complained 
* of the folly and vanity of ſome of their 
friends, and more particularly of the pre- 
ſumption of the Jeſuits.” All further 
thoughts of the bill were now dropt, nor 
was there ever after mention of it. 


From this view it may be juſtly in- 
ferred, that the Catholics at that time 
were their own greateſt enemies. The 
King was decidedly their friend; the 
Courtiers, ſunk in eaſe and luxury, laugh- 
ed at all religion, and only wiſhed to 
humour their Prince; the friends to Epiſ- 
copacy and Monarchy, that is, the eſta- 
bliſhed Church, were not much inclined 
to oppoſe a party, who, they knew, would 
be ever ready to join them againſt the en- 
croachments of the Sectaries; the Diſſen- 
ters themſelves, though enemies to the 
name of Catholic, now dared not ſpeak 
out, whilſt themſelves were waiting re- 
dreſs from the crown; and the nation at 
large, juſt breathing from the horrors of 
civil commotions, wiſhed not to be again 
expoſed to the view of diſcord or conten- 
tion. In ſuch circumſtances, nothing, 
it 
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Cnatles IT. it ſeems, could obſtruct their proſpects: of 


ſucceſs, but vain pretenſions, immoderate 
confidence, precipitate counſels, impru- 
dent zeal, or that animoſity and internal 
diſcord, which muſt ever fruſtrate the 
beſt-concerted plans. Theſe were unfor- 
tunate evils; but they are the evils atten- 
dant on weak human nature: They were 
misfortunes which affected very ſenſibly 
the Catholic intereſt, but they had no im- 
mediate reference to the ſtate. In allegi- 
ance, politics, and patriotiſm, the Catho- 
lics were ſteady, generous, and ſincere. 


In 1666, an event happened, which 
finally contributed to blaſt all their hopes, 
though Catholics were no otherwiſe con- 
cerned in it, than as ſufferers, or as ſpec- 
tators ſympathiſing in the general ſcene of 
miſery and diſtreſs. The great fire of 
London was this event, and it was aſcribed 
to the Papiſts. They had long acquired 
an excluſive claim to the infamy of every 
national calamity. Not the ſmalleſt proof 
of guilt was then adduced againſt them ; 
but 'their crimes wanted not the uſeleſs 
formalities of proof. It was by ſome, 
however, given to Dutch or to French 
machinations, with equal ſemblance of 

| truth. 
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truth. Clarendon, who was witneſs to Chatles II. 
the whole, aſcribes it to the juſt judg- 
ment of Heaven, provoked by the gene- 


ral crimes of the nation. In common 
language, every moderate man conſidered 
it as accidental. But the Magiſtracy of 
London, who are always wiſer than the 
reſt of mankind, ſaw into the whole tran- 
ſation ; and on a lying monument, raiſed 
where the fire began, with the greateſt 
humanity aſcribed it ſolely to the Papiſts. 
The noble pile to this day rears its head, 
an irrefragable argument of the blind cre- 
dulity of the times ! 


The rumour of .this calumny was but 
a .prelude to many. others, which eaſily 
found credit in a jealous and exaſperated 
I nation. A year now ſcarcely paſſed, in 
2 which ſome peculiar guilt was not im- 
1 puted to Catholics. The public odium 
J being again rouzed yas eaſily kept alive; 
7 and the defigns of bad men were anſwer- 
f ed. In 1670, the enemies to the court, 
; who were greatly increaſed, publicly af- 
0 ſerted that the King was now finally re- 
ſolved to annul the conſtitution ; that he 
h aimed at arbitrary power, with a view of. 
3 deſtroying the liberties of the people; 
8 and 
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Charles II. and that he meant to ſubvert the eſtabliſh- 


0 
ed Church by an unlimited toleration of ſ 
Popery. This was the magic wand, alone n 
capable of realizing ſo momentous a de- c 
ſign. The cabinet council, diſtinguiſhed ul 
by the appellation of the Cabal, which rs 
Charles ſoon after choſe, was indeed well n 


calculated to give plauſibility to theſe re- 
ports. They were not Catholics, (Clif- 


ford excepted) but they were the moſt vi 
dangerous Miniſtry that England perhaps m 
ever knew. The Duke of York, with an ty 
imprudence that became his character, it 

was, at the ſame time, far too open in de- re 
claring his religious ſentiments. To give fo 
the laſt alarm to the fears of the nation, th 
a formal liberty of conſcience was allowed if 

to all Sectaries. This indulgence, ſays ot] 
the King in his declaration, as to the al- Tl 
lowance of public places of worſhip, and Er 
approbation of their Preachers, ſhall ex- Th 
tend to all forts of non-conformiſts and dot 
recuſants, excepting to the recuſants of tor 
the Roman Catholic religion; to whom we 
we ſhall in nowiſe allow public places of thi 
worſhip, but only indulge them in their ing 
ſhare in the common exemption from the by 

execution of the penal laws, and the ex- ing 
erciſe of their worſhip in private houſes [ Ex 


only,” 
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only.“ Againſt this indulgence, in itſel 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, the parliament re- 
monſtrated, and the King was at laſt 
compelled to recal his declaration. The 
un popular conduct of the Miniſtry had 
raiſed a ſpirit of oppoſition, which would 
not be ſatisfied. 


It is worth notice that, ſomewhat pre- 
vious to the time I am ſpeaking of, com- 
menced the firſt ſecret money treaty be- 


tween Louis XIV. and Charles; wherein 


it was ſtipulated that the latter ſhould 
receive two hundred thouſand pounds, 
for declaring himſelf a Catholic, and 
that France ſhould aſſiſt him with troops, 
if his ſubjects rebelled. There were 
other articles of a nature equally ſingular. 
The deſtruction of Holland, in which 
England was to aſſiſt, was Louis's object. 
The Lords Clifford, and Arundel of War- 
dour, both Catholics, With Lord Arling- 
ton, a man well- affected to that religion, 
were appointed commiſſioners to tranſact 
this ſhameful buſineſs. —The year follow- 
ing, 1671, a ſimilar treaty was concluded 
by Charles's Proteſtant Miniſters, Buck- 
ingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale. 


Excepting the article of the King's conver- 
ſion, 
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Charles II. ſion, which, however, was fecretly re- 
tained, this was a repetition of the former 
treaty.—Charles's views were only to get 
money; he was little ſolicitous about re- 
ligion; and it is curious to ſee how art- 
fully he afterwards evaded his promiſe of 
converſion. Theſe connexions with 
France were of the moſt fatal tendency, 
and the Royal Brothers, with all their 
Miniſters, deſerved to loſe their heads. 
From this time French money was largely 
diſtributed; and even the popular party, 
it is well known, entered into connexions 
with that nation, of a nature almoſt as 
dangerous as thoſe, which the Court is 
ſuppoſed to have formed againſt the re- 
ligion and liberties of the ſubject. Few 
parties in this kingdom are free from 
blame: In their turns, Whigs and To- 
ries have been equally enemies to their 
country, when their paſſions and their 
Intereſts miſled them. When I found, 
fays Sir John Dalrymple, in the French 
diſpatches, Lord Ruſſel intriguing with 
the court of Verſailles, and Algernon Sid- 
ney taking money from it, I felt very 
near the ſame ſhock, as if I had ſeen a 
ſon turn his back in the day of battle.” — 
hut to return. 
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Having gained this point, parliament 
proceeded further, and reſolved to make 
the conformity in religious - principles 


ſtill more general. A law therefore paſſed, 
in 1673, intitled the Tef Act, impoſing 


an oath on all who ſhould accept any 
public office. Beſides the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy, they were to re- 
ceive the ſacrament ance a year in the 
eſtabliſhed Church, and to abjure all be- 


lief in the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. 


Peers were not included in this act; but 
if Papiſts, and held places by inheritance, 
they were obliged to appoint deputies.— 
The relation betwixt civil allegiance and 
a belief purely religious, 1s not, ſurely, 
very diſcoverable ; but the object of this 


act was ſufficiently obvious, It incapaci- 


tated every man from the ſervice of his 
country, whoſe conſcience ſhould not be 
ductile enough to ſacrifice his religion at 


the ſhrine of intereſt or of ſome paltry 


preferment. 


The general diſquietudes about religion 
did not however ſubſide, and the people 


were inſtructed to conſider the alliance, 


which had been made with France, as a 
freſh deſign for the introduction of Po- 


H 2 pery. 


Charles II. 


Charles II. 
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pery. The clouds began to thicken round 
the heads of Catholics, The nation was 
on tiptoe expecting ſome frightful event. 


Vet I cannot be prevailed on to think, it 


was at that unimportant body that were 
principally aimed the machinations of de- 
ſigning men. That ſame ſpirit, inimical 
to regal government, began again to 
move, which had for ſome time lain dor- 
mant, but had never been extinguiſhed. 
In the breaſts of others the horror of Po- 
pery was perhaps the ſole actuating mo- 
tive. But it was equally good policy in 
both to keep alive the popular apprehen- 


| fion. Charles would not depart from his 


favourite ſyſtem of general moderation ; it 
became therefore neceſſary to rouſe him 
into action, and to this end the old ſtrata- 
gem of a Plot was thought the moſt effica- 
cious meaſure. . When the bad humoursg 
of Engliſhmen are once afloat, they muſt 
either have objects of ſuſpicion on which 
to ſpend themſelves, or they will make 


| them. 


The plot, which the infamous Mr. 
Titus Oates has honoured with his name, | 
was broached in Auguſt, 1678. This 
man had diſcovered the ſecrets of a deep 
cConſpiracy, 
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conſpiracy, in which, it was repreſented, Charles Il. 


the Jeſuits had a leading concern. They 
had held ſeveral meetings, both abroad 
and in England, the final determination 
of which was to kill the King by poiſon, 
the gun, or a dagger. The glaring incon- 
ſiſtencies which crouded the narrative of 
this whole affair made no impreſſion on a 
credulous public. It was their wiſh it 
might be true; and never was nation 
worked up to a higher pitch of fooliſh in- 
fatuation. Moderate men began to ap- 
prehend a general maſſacre of the whole 
Catholic body. Two events indeed ac- 
companied the firſt opening of this plot, 
which contributed to give it ſome air of 
probability, Theſe were the diſcovery of 
ſome letters of Coleman, Secretary to the 
Duke of York, and the death of Sir Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey, The letters were 
imprudent, and. contained expreſſions 
about the introduction of Popery, which 
at this time were eaſily ſuſceptible of 
further conſtruction. The real truth is, 
Coleman was a weak and bigoted man, 
who wiſhed to give a ſpread to his religion, 
but that only, as he declared on his trial, 
by procuring a free toleration for Catho- 
lics,—Godfrey's murder has never been 

; cleared 
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Charles I. cleared up; he was an active Juſtice of 


the Peace, and from a coincidence of his 
death with the ſnppoſed diſcovery of the 
plot, the Papiſts were charged with it. 
« There are ſeaſons of believing, ſays 
Burnet, as well as of diſbelieving ; and 
believing was then ſo much in ſeaſon, 
that improbabilities or inconſiſtencies were 
little conſidered. Nor was it ſafe ſo much 
as to make reflections on them.” © Oates, 

and Bedloe, another witneſs for the plot, 
continues the Biſhop, by their behaviour, 
detracted more from their own credit, 
than all their enemies could have done. 
The former talked of all perſons with an 
inſufferable inſolence; and the other was 
a ſcandalous libertine in his whole de- 
portment,” 


The King, from the beginning, was 
almoſt the only perſon who treated the 
plot, as aſcribed to Catholics, with be- 
coming contempt. He ſaw through that 
dark veil, which the faſcinated multitude 
were unable to penetrate ; whilſt his Mi- 
niſters ſtood all aghaſt, and either par- 
took, or affected to partake of the gene- 
ral conſternation. It was expected the 
parliament would repreſs theſe deluſions, | 

and 
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and would aim to call back the nation to Charles II. 
reaſon and deliberate enquiry. But they 
manifeſted even greater credulity than the 
vulgar. The cry of Plot was echoed from 
one houſe to the other: The enemies to 
the crown would not let flip ſo favourable 
an opportunity of managing the paſſions 
of the people ; -and the court-party were 
afraid of being thought diſloyal, ſhould 
they ſeem to controvert the reality of 
the plot, or doubt the guilt of the pre- 
tended aſſaſſins of their King, * I would 
not, ſaid a noble Lord, have ſo much as 
a Popiſh man or a Popiſh woman to re- 
main amongſt us, not ſo much as a Po- 
piſh dog, or a Popiſh bitch, not ſo much 
as a Popiſh cat to mew, or pur about 
our King.” This was ſublime eloquence, 
and it was received with burſts of ap- 

| plauſe.— The Commons voted that the 
| Papiſts deſigned to kill the King. War- 
rants were iſſued out, and many of that 


. perſuaſion were apprehended. They were 
3 tried, convicted on the evidence of ſome - 
of the worſt men the earth ever bore, 
N and executed. At death they ſtill p@- 
- teſted their innocence; a circumſtance, 
- ſays Mr. Hume, which made no impreſ- 
— ſion on the ſpectators; their being Je- 
d ſuits 
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Charles II. ſuits baniſhed even pity from their ſuffer- 


ings. 


This frightful perſecution continued 
for ſome time, and the King, contrary 
to his own judgment, was obliged to 
give way to the popular fury.—“ I waited 
often on him, ſays Burnet, all the 
month of December. He came to me to 
Chiffinch's, a page of the backſtairs, and 
kept the time he aſſigned me to a mi- 
nute. He was alone, and talked much, 
and very freely with me. We agreed in 
one thing, that the greateſt part of the 
evidence was a contrivance, But he ſuſ- 
peed ſome had ſet on Oates, and in- 
ſtructed him; and he named the Earl 
of Shafteſbury. I was of another mind. 
I thought the many groſs things in his 
narrative ſhewed, there was no abler head 
than Oates, or tongue, in framing it: 
and Oates, in his firſt ſtory, had covered 
the Duke, and the Miniſters ſo much, 


that from thence it ſeemed clear that. 
Lord Shafteſbury had no hand in it, who 


hated them much more than he did Po- 
pery. He fancied there was a deſign of 
rebellion on foot. I aſſured him, I faw 


no appearances of it, I told him, there 
was 
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was a report breaking out, that he in- Charles IL 


tended to legitimate the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He anſwered quick, that, as well 
as he loved him, he had rather ſee him 
hanged. Yet he apprehended a rebellion 
ſo much, that he ſeemed not ill pleaſed 
that the party ſhould flatter themſelves 
with that imagination, hoping that would 
keep them quiet in a dependence upon 
himſelf.” —la the judgment of theſe two, 
it appears, how little the Catholics were 
concerned in this plot. 


It has been much doubted, obſerves an au- 
thor of great information, whether Shafteſ- 
bury contrived this plot, or if he only 
made uſe of it, after it broke out. Some 
papers I have ſeen convince me he contri- 
ved it, though the perſons he made uſe of 
as informers ran beyond their inſtructions. 
The common objection to the ſuppoſition 
of his contriving the plot, is, the abſur- 
dity of its circumſtances. When Shafteſ- 
bury himſelf was preſſed with regard to 
that abſurdity, he made an anſwer which 
ſnews equally the irregularity and the 
depth of his genius.—* It is no matter, 
ſaid he, the more nonſenſical the better; 
if we cannot bring them to ſwallow worſe 

I nonſenſe 
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Charles II. nonſenſe than that, we ſhall never do any 
good with them.“ 


Catholic Peers were now excluded from 

ſitting in the houſe, by a bill brought 
into parliament, requiring all members 
of either houſe, and all ſuch as might 

come into the King's court, or preſence, 
to take a teſt againſt Popery; in which 
not only Tranſubſtantiation is renounced, 
but the invocation of the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints is declared to be idolatrous. 

. This bill was principally levelled againſt 

the Duke of York; but he had intereſt 
enough to get himſelf excepted by a pro- 
viſo annexed to it. Five of thoſe Peers 
to whom the Pope, as Mr. Oates informed | 
the public, had granted commiſſions to 
act as his miniſters in England, had been | 
ſent to the Tower. Of theſe the Earl of 
Stafford, his Holineſs's Paymaſter-Gene- 
ral, was alone executed; and at the death 
of this aged Nobleman the ſterneſt coun- 
tenances were ſeen to drop tears. 


The new parliament of the ſucceeding 
year did not depart from the ſteps of their \ 
predeceſſors; and as the popular phrenzy t 


ſeemed to abate, freſh means were deviſed 
one | for 
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for keeping up the alarm; mobs, peti- Charles Il, 
N tions, and Pope-burnings were every day 

practiſed. The number of informing 

miſcreants ſtill encreaſed ; the buſineſs 


= was found to be not only lucrative, but 
4 honourable. Plot was ſet up againſt plot, 
* all of them under- parts of the ſame grand 
A drama; and the minds of the nation were 
Gs ſuſpended in dreadful apprehenſion. This 
h parliament alſo, to teſtify their loyalty, 
, or to convince the world that they would 
d not ſurrender the palm of infatuation, 
8. came to a reſolution, * That if the King 
ſt ſhould come to any violent death, they 
eſt will revenge it to the utmoſt on the Pa- 
-26 piſts.” A Papiſt only, in their judgment, 
we had power to take away the life of a King! 
ed They did not probably recollect who had 
to ſtruck off the head of his late Majeſty. 
en The hand, of every wretch was now armed 
of with a dagger, by which he might at 
wo” once deſtroy his Prince and extirpate 
ath Popery. a 
in- 

All this time Shafteſbury and his afſo- 
; ciates were labouring at their grand de- 
ing ſign; this was, to exclude the Duke of 
heir York from the throne, and to bring in 
2 the baſtard Monmouth. The Duke was 
iſed | I 2 = 
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Charles II. a Catholic: could it therefore be proved 
that the Papiſts with him at their head 
(for both he and the Queen were boldly 
accuſed of being accomplices in the plot) 
had conſpired to kill the King, ſubvert 
the government, and bring in Popery, 
what further argument could be required 
for his excluſion and the utter extinction 
of his religion ? The bill of excluſion was 
twice, with the moſt determined violence, 
brought into parliament ; it paſſed the 
houſe of Commons, but the Lords threw 
it out by a great majority. 


The King now became ſullen and 
thoughtful ; oppoſition had ſoured his 
temper, and he reſolved to effect by reſo- 
lution what mildneſs could not accom- 
pliſh. The parliament ſpent their ſtrength 
in vain efforts. During the receſs, he had { 
received the moſt adulatory addreſſes from i 
his ſubjects; they cenſured the ſtubborn v 

oppoſition of parliament, and offered to V 
t 
fi 
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ſupport the rights of the crown. The 
popular commotions ſubſided, and the 


horrors of Popery ſeemed to wear away. t. 
The thinking part of the nation were ſeen t 
to bluſh at their late wild credulity and a. 


extravagance: But an impreſſion was made 
which 
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which no time will hardly efface. To 


the word Popery, before ſufficiently tre- 
mendous, ſo many new ideas of terror 


were annexed, and ſo great ever ſince has 
been the aim of ſome men to maintain the 


deluſion, that I am not ſurpriſed the minds 
of many ſhould at this day feel its effects. 
Yet ſcarcely one perſon of common read- 
ing can be found, who does not acknow- 
ledge that the plot, I have deſcribed, 
was either the work of malice, or of de- 
ſign and faction.— In 1684 Charles died, 
and becauſe, in his laſt moments, he pro- 
feſſed himſelf a Catholic, it is probable 
that at all times, in his few ſerious hours, 
he had been ſtrongly inclined to the prin- 
ciples of that religion, 


The reader will be ſurpriſed, that I 
ſhould have ſaid nothing of a conſpiracy, 
in which Proteſtants of the firſt diſtinction 
were concerned. The views of theſe men 
were various; the redreſs of grievances, 
the deſtruction of monarchy, and the grati- 
fication of revenge. Theſe ends they aimed 
to obtain, by involving the kingdom in 
the horrors of a civil war; whilſt under- 
actors were, at the ſame time, engaged in 
a deſperate ſcheme of aſſaſſinating the King 


and 


Charles II. 


Charles II. 
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and the Duke of York. Theſe alſo were 


* Proteſtants. The ſword of ſedition, with 


James II. 


the bowl and dagger, were now taken into 
new hands; and had not Providence in- 
ter fered, Charles, whoſe life. had often 
been expoſed to imaginary danger from the 
machinations of Papiſts, had really fallen 


by the authors of the Rye-Houſe Plot.— 


A writer, ſo diſpoſed, might, on this occa- 
ſion, recriminate with weighty retaliation ; 


but my object is not to exculpate my own. 


party; by a diſplay of criminal exceſſes in 
their adverſaries. I with only /o ſpeak of 
them as they were. But if the pen of a 
Proteſtant can be excuſed from vicious 
partiality, who loads the whole Catholic 
body with opprobrious charges, for the 
follies in which a few were engaged ; 
ſurely the ſame latitude may be allowed to 
others. It is a liberty, however, which 
the candid and honeſt hiſtorian will not 
be inclined to uſe. 


THE death of Charles affected his ſub- 
jects according to the different views of 
the parties, which then divided the nation. 


The Catholics were full of expectation 


from a Prince, who now openly profeſſed 
55 their 


( 71 
their religion. The loyal Proteſtants, with James II. 
law and the conſtitution on their fide, aa 
nothing, they thought, to apprehend, even 
from a Popiſh Monarch. The Whiggiſh 
faction alone had no favour to hope for; 
and their late attempts had brought them 
into general diſcredit with the nation. 
James the Second aſcended the throne. 
Bigoted, headſtrong, and imprudent, he 
had long, it ſeems, formed the deſign of 
new- modelling the religion of his country. 
Had the excluſion-bill paſſed, and James 
never reigned, it would have been well 
for Catholics. Yet the eaſy ſuppreſſion of 
Monmouth's rebellion, and the execution 
of the heads of that deſperate faction, 
ſeemed at firſt to promiſe ſucceſs to his 
moſt fanguine ſchemes. The barbarities 
committed by his officers on the defence- 
leſs rebels, were, with much ill-nature, 
imputed to the King: It was ſaid, his re- 
ligion delighted im blood. This was a 
wayward charge. But very ſoon was ex- 
hibited a ſcene of imprudences, which 
folly alone or treacherous deſign could 
have dictated. 


James had admitted Catholic officers 
into his army, whom he difpenſed from 
the 


\ 
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James II. the Te. againſt this the parliament re- 


monſtrated ; he returned them a peeviſh 
anſwer, and prorogued them.—His deter- 
mination then was to have a Catholic in- 
tereſt in the Privy Council. Four Lords 
of that perſuaſion were admitted ; and the 
crafty Sunderland, with much piety decla- 
ring himſelf a Papiſt, was nominated Pre- 
ſident.— In other parts of the kingdom 
the old magiſtrates were diſplaced, and 
Catholics: put in their room. Proteſtants 
very juſtly took the alarm, and the eſta- 
bliſhed Church, though ever loyal, ſhewed 
a face of determined oppoſition to ſuch 
raſh meaſures. A Court of Eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſion was therefore appointed; and 
though wholly compoſed of Proteſtant 
members, it gave univerſal offence. Its 
office was to inſpect all Church affairs; to 
reward the pliant, and to puniſh the re- 
fractory. It was a Court of Inguifition,— 
The next ſtep was to grant liberty of 
conſcience to all Sectaries. The King 
publiſhed his declaration, which contained 
much good ſenſe, and great liberality of 
ſentiment : But its drift was evident, and 
the nation loudly complained. Chapels 
were now opened, and the Catholic ſervice 
publicly performed. Father Petre, a weak 
but 
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but deſigning Jeſuit, appeared at Court, * U. 
and was ſometime after ſworn a member 
of the Privy-Council. An Ambaſlador 
extraordinary was ſent to Rome, to lay 
at his Holineſs's feet the King's ſubmiſ- 
fion, and to ſolicit a mitre and a Cardi- 
| nal's hat for the brows of Petre. The Ro- 
mans ſaw the folly of this precipitate 
conduct: Your King, faid they, ſhould 
be excommunicated for thus attempting 
to overturn the ſmall remains of Popery in 
England.” A Nuncio was however ſent, 
and he was received at Windſor with ſo- 
lemn pageantry.—He then attempted to 
obtrude his Catholic minions on the Uni- 
verſities: This was oppoſed with becom 
ing reſolution. —A ſecond declaration for 
liberty of conſcience was ifſued, with this 
particulat injunction, that it ſhould be 
read in all the Churches: The Biſhops 
remonſtrated ; they were ſummoned be- 
fore the Council ; wete ſent to the Tower; 
were ſoon after wried—Land 1 


* 


The reſentment of the people wat now 
raiſed to the utmoſt : The King began to 
fee the folly of his proceedings; he wiſhed 
to eall a parliament ; and to effect that by 

K conſtitutional 
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James II. conſtitutional means, which he had vainly 


attempted by every ſtretch of his diſpen- 
fing power, It was now too late: News 
was brought him that William Prince of 
Orange was preparing a ſtrong force to 
invade his territories, Diſmayed and ter- 
rified, he now ſaw there was no redreſs ; 
for he had forfeited all claim to the love of 
his ſubjects. The Prince landed; and 
James forſook a throne which he was un- 
fit, and, I think, unworthy, to govern.— 
When he firſt retired from London, the 
mob roſe, and deſtroyed every Catholic 
Chapel in the city; nor was there 2 
county in England, in which they did 
not leave ſome marks of their indignation. 


Every attempt of James to. ſubvert the 
eſtabliſhed religion, or rather to give tole- 
ration to Catholics, (for this was all he 
then aimed at) was attended with the moſt 
glaring violations of the laws ; and the 
powers he aſſumed of diſpenſing with 
them, without the conſent of Parliament, 
broke aſunder that ſacred compact, by 
which the people are bound to their Sove- 
reign. He was no longer entitled to their 

allegiance. 
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allegiance x. Every patriot ſhould have James II. 


voted fot his expulſion. Kings are made 
for the people, and the laws of the realm 
are their only rule of conduct: when they 
violate theſe, (it matters not under what 
pretence) they become tyrants.—It was 
unfortunate for James to have been ſo ill- 
adviſed. The inclinations of his own 
mind would not, I think, have hurried 
him on ſo far. But wicked and deſigning 
Miniſters, leagued with weak and infatu- 
ated Prieſts, muſt at any time prove an 
over- match for greater abilities than ever 
fell to the lot of a Stuart. The Catholics, 
as a body, merit not the reprehenſion, I 
give to Petre and his aſſociates. They 
ſaw the wretched folly and the weak views 
of thoſe bad adviſers; and they condemned 
the precipitancy of meaſures which, they 
knew, could only terminate in their ruin. 
As muſt ever be the caſe with all men, in 
a ſimilar ſituation, they wiſhed to be re- 
lieved from oppreſſion; but the undi- 
K 2 ſturbed 
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* Yet had the diſperſing power in general, obſerves Mr. 
Hume, been uniformly exerciſed by the former Kings of Eng- 
land. Even the Convention, ſummoned by the Prince of 
Orange, only condemned it, as it had been aſſumed and exer- 
ciſed of late. The bill of rights finally ſettled this important 
point, james therefore acted not ſo uncanſlitutionally, as uſu- 
all y repreſented, 
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ſturbed practice of their religion, with 
the enjoyment of ſome few civil liberties, 
would have ſatisfied their moſt ſanguine 
deſires. This J know from certain in- 
formation; But unhappily for them and 
for their deſcendents, the voice of pru- 
dence and of copl religion was not at- 


tended to, whilſt wild zeal and romantic 
piety were called in to ſuggeſt ſchemes of 


folly, and to precipitate the.r execution, 
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As the 1 in the year 1688, 


took place in oppoſition to James's wild 


| projects of introducing Popery, the Catho- 


lics, it ſhould ſeem, had much to appre- 


hend from the eyent. But William was 


too good a politician to be inclined to 
ways of violence or perſecution, He had 
been educited in a ſchool, which taught 
him to appreciate merit or demerit in a 


ſubject, not from his religious tenets, but 


from the powers he poſſeſſed to promote 
or to oppoſe the detigns of his maſter. 
Catholics therefore ſoon experienced the 
lenity of his goyerpment ; and though the 
laws againſt them remained unrepealed, yet 
they were ſeldom put into rigorous execu- 
tion, He conſidered them as a ſmall 


member 
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member of the great Jacobitical body, William III. 


whereof as the Proteſtants were, without 
compariſon, the moſt formidable faction, 
his good ſenſe told him that theſe were 


to be watched with peculiar jealouſy, He 


alſo ſoon diſcovered, that tho' the Whigs 
had been principally inſtrumental in his 


elevation to the Engliſh throne, they were 


of a ſuſpicious and untractable character, 
whole ideas of liberty were ever foremoſt, 
and who would never lofe any opportunity 
of abridging the Royal Prerogative. The 
Catholics themſelves were not diſſatisfied 
with their condition ; it was bad indeed, 
but they had expected it would haye been 
much worſe; And had not a falſe notion 
of Hereditary and Divine Right warped 
their judgments, and taught them to be- 
lieve Loyalty to the houſe of Stuart was a 
virtue of ſingular merit, they would pro- 
bably have ſat down, happy in the loweſt 
condition of Britiſh- ſubjects. But this 
was a prepoſſeſſion not peculiar to Catho- 
lics; it had its votaries in every other re- 
ligious perſuaſion. 


In the beginning of his reign, to con- 
ciliate the affections of the Diſſenters, 
whom he feared, the King paſſed the far 


mous 
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Wunam III. mous Toleration AF, by which they were 


freed from the penalties of the Act / Uni- 
formity ; and to indulge the ill humour of 
others, though contrary to his line of po- 
litics, yet, becauſe he did not fear them, 
he permitted ſome ſevere ſtatutes to be 
enacted againſt the Catholics. By theſe 
they are ordered to remove ten miles from 
Weſtminſter ; not to keep arms, or to be 
in poſſeſſion of any horſe above the value 
of five pounds, the Univerſities were 
| veſted with the advowſons belonging to 
them : and that the moſt diſtant hope of 


introducing Popery might be for ever pre- | 


cluded, an act paſſed declaring that no 
Papiſt, nor any one who matries a Papiſt, 
ſhall inherit the crown. 


When James was in Ireland attempting 
to recover the ſceptre he had forfeited, and 
when again, two years after, aſſiſted by 
the French with a formidable Fleet, he 
meditated a deſcent in England, the Ca- 
tholics kept themſelves quiet. I will not 


ſay, they did not with him ſucceſs, or 


that many would not have joined him, 
had he landed. Such meaſures their Ja- 
cCobitiſm dictated, as it did to the reſt of 
the party.— Nor, in the two deſperate 
5 plots, 
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plots, which were formed to reſtore the William III. 
fallen King, in the laſt of which the de- 
ſign was to aſſaſſinate William, are there 
any Catholics to be found of the leaſt note 
or intereſt, Men of abandoned character 
and of deſperate fortune, as 1 have often 
before obſerved, are always ready to en- 
gage in ſuch attempts. But in both plots 
names were diſcovered of many Proteſtants, 
even of the Whiggiſh faction, which were 
capable of giving ſplendor to the darkeſt 
by deſigns. The King even wiſhed not ta 
| know, ſays Burnet, the number of thoſe 
| who were in conſpiracy againſt him, and 
| declined all rigid enquiry.— It is rather 
| fingular, that factious men had now aban- 
doned the old trick, of alarming the na- 
tion with the horrors of ſome Popiſh plot, N 
that their own ſchemes might go on un- 
obſerved: The reaſon probably was, they 
knew William to be a Prince too inquiſi- 
tive to be impoſed on by fiction ; and too 
determined to be intimidated by the ru- 
mour of imaginary dangers. 


e 


In 1699, the 11th of William, an act 
paſſed for further preventing the growth of 
Popery, of peculiar ſeverity. A reward of 
a hundred pounds is . for appre- 

hending 


—— 
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WiliamlIk hending any Prieſt or Jeſuit : Papiſts not 


taking the oaths in ſix months, after eigh- (t 
teen years of age, are declared incipatlc e. 
to inherit lands, &c. and the next of kin, w 
a Proteſtant, to enjoy the ſame; alſo Pa- by 
piſts are made incapable to purchaſe lands: Zn 
Ambaſſadors not to protect Prieſts that are it 


ſubjects of England: a hundred pounds 
forfeit for ſending a child to be educated 
abroad in the Romiſh Religion: Popiſh 
parents obliged to allow a maintenance to 
their children, becoming Proteſtants, at 
the Chancellor's determination. The laſt 
elauſe excepted, there is ſomething ſo fins 
gularly cruel in this act, made at a time 
when it does not appear that Catholics 
had given any juſt cauſe of provocation, 
that to a perſon, unacquainted with the 
circumſtances in which it paſſed; it muſt 
appear ſtrangely unaccountable. This is 
the act, parts of which the humanity and 
Chriſtian moderation of a Britiſh Parlia- | 


ment has lately thought proper to re- ol 
peal.—I ſhall give in Biſhop Burnet's own gic 
words, who was at the time himſelf in ſac 
the houſe, a ſhort hiſtory of the png. of the 
this ſingular act. 7 All 
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Upon the peace of Ryſwick, ſays he, Wlan llt 


(two years before) a great ſwarm of Prieſts 
came over to England, not only , thoſe 
whom the Revolution had frightened away, 
but many more new men, who appeared 
in many places with great inſolence; and 
it was ſaid, that they boaſted of the favour 
and protection of which they were aſſured. 
Some enemies of the government began to 
give it out, that the favouring of that re- 
ligion, was a ſecret article of the peace; 
and ſo abſurd is malice and calumny, that 
the Jacobites began to ſay, that the King 
was either of that religion, or at leaſt a 
favourer of it: Complaints of the avow ed 
practices and inſolence of the Prieſts were, 
brought from ſeveral places, during the 
laſt Seſlion of Parliament, and thoſe were. 
maliciouſly aggravated by ſome who caſt 
the blame of all on the King. 


Upon this, ſome p̃ropoſed a bill, that 
obliged all perſons educated in that reli- 
gion, or ſuſpected to be of it, who ſhould 
ſueceed to any eſtate before they were of 
the age of eighteen, to take the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Teſt, 
as ſoon as they came to that age; and till 


they did it, the eſtate was to devolve to 
+ L the 
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William III. the next of kin, that was a Proteſtant ; 
but was to return back to them, upon 
their taking the oaths. All Popiſh Prieſts 
were alſo baniſhed by the bill, and were 
adjudged to perpetual impriſonment, if 
they ſhould again return to England ; and 
the reward of a hundred pounds was of- 
fered to every oge who ſhould diſcover a 
Popiſh Prieſt, ſo aso convict him. Thoſe 
who brought this into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, hoped that the Court would have 
oppoſed it; but the Court promoted the 
bill; ſo when the party ſaw their miſtake, 
they ſeemed willing to let the bill fall; 
and when that could not be done, they 
clogged it with many ſevere and ſome 
unreaſonable clauſes, hoping that the Lords 
would not paſs the act; and it was faid, 
that if the Lords ſhould make the leaſt 
alteration in it, they, in the Houſe of 

Commons, who had ſet it on, were reſolved 
to let it lie on their table, when it ſhould 
be ſent back to them. Many Lords, 
who ſecretly favoured Papiſts, on the Ja- 
cobite account, did, for this reafon, move 
for ſeveral alterations; ſome of theſe im- 
porting a greater ſeverity; but the zeal 
againſt Popery was ſuch in that houſe, that 
the bill paſſed without any amendment, 
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and it had the Royal Aſſent.“ — The 
Biſhop then gives his reaſons for aſſenting 
to the bill, notwithſtanding his general 
principles for toleration, and his enmity 
to all perſecution for conſcience ſake. 


- — — ——— — 
DURING the thirteen years of Queen 
Anne's reign, who, on the death of Wil- 
lam in 1702, ſucceeded to the throne, 
Catholics were permitted to live free from 
moleſtation, ſubject only to ſuch reſtraints 


as former laws had impoſed. They were 


by no means diſagreeable to Anne; ſhe 
recollected the loyalty they had always 
ſhewn to her family; nor did their preſent 
attachment to her unfortunate brother 


James give her diſpleaſure. Her throne 


was too firmly fixed to be ſhaken by a reed 


ſo broken. The profeſſion of the ſame 


political opinions with the Tories; con- 


tributed not a little to procure them ſome 


eſteem from that powerful faction; it re- 
moved part of the odium that had been 
annexed to the namè of Papiſt. The 
Whigs continued to deteſt them, not now 
ſo much from hatred of their religion, as 


becauſe their Tory principles threw ſome. 


William III. 


weight into the ſcale of their opponents. | 
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Ane. The nation at large, amuſed with the 


ſound of victories, which on all' ſides at- 
tended our arms, and engaged in the ani- 
moſity of political altercations, loſt fight 
of every other object: Enthuſiaſm in po- 
litics had taken place of Enthuſiaſm in 
religion. — The leading men of the Ca- 
tholic party, though removed from the 
concerns of ſtate, warmly eſpouſed the 


Tory intereſt ; whilſt the body itſelf, now 


repoſing from the violence of former op- 
preſſion, ſeemed to enjoy their preſent 
fall allotment of eaſe, and ſometimes 
perhaps amuſed themſelves with the vain 
reflection, that at the death of Anne, their 
favourite James might be called to the 
throne of his anceſtors. In their turn 
they hated the Whigs, whom they con- 
ſidered as the inſtruments of the Revolu- 
tion; and though this event had proved 
the real cauſe of their preſent happineſs, 


it would have been criminal, they thought, 


to have indulged any favourable emotions 
towards them. Such was the character of 


theit loyalty 1 and at that time a Whig 


Catholic would have been deemed a phe- 


nomenon, fit only to excite the deteſtation 


pf ſome, and the amazement of others. 
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At the end of the ſeſſion in 1706, great Atine. 


complaints were made in both houſes of 


parliament of the growth of Popery, par- 


ticularly in Lancaſhire, and of great im- 
prudencies committed both by the Laity 
and Prieſts of that communion. 'I do not 
find what theſe imprudencies were. A 
bill was therefore brought into the Lower 
Houſe, with ſuch clauſes, as would have 
rendered more effectual the late act of 
King William. The Catholies made pow- 
erful interceſſion. The court ſeemed in- 
different in the matter; whilſt the ene- 
mies to the bill repreſented it as“ unrea- 
ſonably ſevere at a time, when we were in 
alliance with ſo many Princes of that re- 
ligion, and when the Queen was actually 
interceding for indulgence to the Pro- 
teſtants in their dominions.” It was con- 
trary alſo, they ſaid, to thoſe maxims of 


liberty of conſcience and toleration, which 


now began fo generally ta prevail.“ —It 
was anſwered, © That the avowed depen- 
dence of Papiſts on a foreign juriſdiction, 
and at preſent on a foreign Pretender to 
the crown, put them in a ſituation widely 
different from that of other Diſſenters; 


that they were rather to be confidered as 


enemies to the ſtate, than as Britiſh ſub- 
jects,” 


[36 ] 


Anne. jets.” — The firſt of theſe charges was a 


groundleſs accuſation ; the ſecond was 
equally applicable to the whole Jacobiti- 
cal Faction.—The bill dropt; and an ad- 
dreſs was made to the Queen that ſhe 
would order a return, of all the Papiſts in 
England, to be prepared, for the next 
ſeſſion of parliament. | 


f The ne commotions, which were 
raiſed in 1709, on account of the doctrine 
of Non reſiſtance and other Tory-maxims, 
advanced in a ſermon by Sacheverel, though 


partly of a religious complexion, contri- 


buted. not a little to draw the attention 
of the public from all conſiderations of 
Popery. The eſtabliſhed Church warmly 
eſpouſed his cauſe, declaring their abhor- 
rence of all Whiggiſh doctrines ; and the 
popular fury, which before had always 
raged againſt Popery, flamed out with 
unuſual violence againſt the Diſſenting 


P roteſtants. The cry now was, The 


Church and Sacheverel In their madneſs, 
they deſtroyed ſeveral Meeting- Houſes, 
plundered the dwellings of many eminent 
Diſſenters, and even, it is ſaid, propoſed 
to attack the Bank itſelf. Some people of 


better faſhion were ſuppoſed to direct 
theſe 
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theſe proceedings; they followed the mob 


in hackney coaches,” and were ſeen ſend- 
ing meſſages to them.—At this time, a 
Catholic, with Sacheverel's ſermon in his 
hand, might have preached all the doc- 


trines of Rome at Charing Croſs, and have 
received the ſhouts of the multitude: So 


ſmall were the remains of common reaſon 


and conſiſtent ſenſe 


In the twelfth year of her Majeſty, ſome 


other complaints being made againſt Ca- 


tholics, though I cannot find of what na- 
ture they were, a bill paſſed againſt them, 
for rendering more effectual the act of 
King William. By this they are diſabled 
from preſenting to benefices ; and the be- 
nefices in their preſentation are confirmed 
to the twoUniverſities, who may prefer bills 


in Chancery to diſcover fraudulent truſts. 


- PURSUANT to the Ad of Succeſſion, on 
the death of Anne, George the Firſt, the 
next Proteſtant heir, came to the throne 
in 1714.—The friends to James now ſaw. 
all their ſchemes for his reſtoration at once 
blaſted, and themſelves expoſed to the 
frowns of their new King. The exulta- 

| tion 


Anne. 


George I. 
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o tion of the Whigs was indeed unbounded; 


when the road to honours and excluſive 
favour lay open before them, and their 
enemies were fallen at their feet. George 
could not but view thoſe men in a favour - 
able light, who had ſo long profeſſed 
themſelves his friends, and to whoſe ex- 
ertions he owed his crown. The Tories 
were his enemies, and they expected little 
favour. As to the Catholics, though it 
was well known they would have bled to 


impede his ſucceſſion, yet the King was 


only diſpoſed to view them in the com- 
mon light of other opponents. In Ger- 


many he had learned a leſſon of religious 


moderation. Where Catholics and Pro- 


teſtants blend promiſcuouſly together, and 


pray to God under the fame roof, all 
acrimony and marks of odious diſtinction 
muſt neceſſarily diſappear. He likewiſe 


perceived, they were too inſignificant to 


create any uneaſy ſolicitude; nor did he 
wiſh to provoke a worm by wanton ſeve- 


rities, The word Popery to his ears con- 
veyed no ideas of horror: Facobitiſin was 
a ſound more replete with danger and 
ſuſpicion, The Catholics themſelves, 


though ſorely diſappointed, were little in- 


elined to murmur, when they ſaw before 
them 
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them a fair proſpect of tranquillity, which George J. 


nothing, it appeared, but their own folly 


could diſturb. They were therefore eaſy 


under this new arrangement; thoſe only 
excepted, whoſe dreams of loyalty, di- 
ſturbing the obvious ſuggeſtions of pru- 
dence and common ſenſe, rendered unſa- 
tisfied and reſtleſs. But as yet no occa- 
ſion offered for exertion. With others of 
the ſame deſcription, they therefore ſat 
down, in ſullen reſignation, brooding over 
their airy proſpects of golden days, fram- 
ing plans of vaſt execution, and cheriſh- 


ing, in great ſelf· complacency, all the 


comforts of thoſe exalted virtues, which 
Jacobitiſm only could inſpire. 


The popular cry againſt the Diſſenters 
ſtill prevailing, they were branded as the 
promoters of opinions, from which not 
only heterodoxy, but vice of every kind, 


were daily gaining ſtfength. The eſta- 


bliſhed Church, it was ſaid, ſtood in im- 
minent danger of ſubverſion. The Clergy 
were loud in their complaints; but they 
were ſilenced, and all diſputations on re- 
ligious topics prohibited. Theſe methods 
proving inefficacious to ſtop the mouth 
of oppoſition, an artifice of ſingular power 

was 


90 


George I. was deviſed. Jacobitiſin and Popery were 


made ſynonymous terms ; and all ſuch as 
teſtified any diſcontent againſt government 
were branded with the double appellation. 


The Tories were univerſally involved in 


this imputation ; whilſt the real Catholics, 
beſides the old ſtigma of their religion, 
had alſo to bear the charge of political 
heterodoxy. The Whigs triumphed in 
this fortunate ſtratagem : It ſunk the po- 
pularity of their opponents; nor could 
the effect be evaded, fince it was well 
known that the charge in general was 


founded on truth. The Tories were, in 


principle at leaſt, friends to Jacobitiſm, 


and ſo were the Papiſts; they ſhould not 


therefore, it ſeemed, be great enemies to 
each other. From this time, and for 
many years to come, the words Jacobite 
and Papiſt remained inſeparably united. 


In the rebellion of 1715, ſo raſhly con- 
certed to reſtore the Pretender, we find 
names of every deſcription in religion and 


politics; Tories, Whigs, Church of Eng- 


land-Men, Diſſenters, and Catholics. The 
diſcontented of all parties engaged. It 
can be no ſurpriſe, if many Catholics 


eſpouſed the wild attempt: Their attach- 
ment 


181 


ment to James, as I have ſaid, was of the George J. 


molt ſincere and ſanguine character; and 
the religious prejudices of many at that 
time were warm enough to inſpire them 
with enthuſiaſm in the cauſe. The num- 
ber of real inſurgents was, however, in- 
conſiderable : The whole body wiſhed him 
ſucceſs, but the ardour of all was not ſuf- 
ficiently flaming to lead them to the field 
of action. The forfeiture of property, 
which ſucceeded the execution of ſome of 
the principal Catholic rebels, was a great 
blow ta the intereſt of the body ; but for- 
tunately the blood then ſpilt read a leſſon 
to the reſt of the party, which has proved 
highly uſeful to their poſterity. From 
that day, their loyalty began to cool, and 


Jacobitiſm was little more than an empty 
ſound *P 


When men act from principles, how- 
ever erroneous, they acquire a conſiſtency 
of character, which, by proper manage- 
ment, may be directed to much good. 
George weighed attentively the motives, 
which had drawn the Catholics into the 
late rebellion; he admired their ſteady, 
though miſtaken loyalty ; he pitied their 
blindneſs ; and he wiſhed to reclaim them. 
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George I. A project therefore, in the year 1719, was 


ſet on foot, and I believe with ſerious de- 
ſign, to give them eaſe, and thereby to 
enſure their future allegiance. Miniſtry 
were engaged in the ſcheme, and ſeemed 
to wiſh it ſucceſs. But this alſo ended 
as every other project had ended before. 
The committee of Catholics, appointed 
to conduct the buſineſs, diſagreed amongſt 
themſelves ; the affair ſunk, and was heard 
of no more. The principal agent was 
Dr. Strickland, afterwards Biſhop of Na- 
mur, who was very intimate with the 
King, and whoſe views, had they been 
followed, might have brought certain re- 
lief to his party. But there was a narrow- 
neſs in the minds of Catholics, Laity as 
well as Clergy, which little leſs than mi- 
raculous powers could have enlarged. 
Thanks to Heaven ! thoſe powers, from 
that time, began to operate, and the pre- 
ſent generation dares to think and to act, 
on a more liberal and extenſive plan. 


Some laws, even during this reign, were 
made againſt Catholics, Their hard fate 
would have it, that no era of Britiſh Hiſ- 
tory ſhould be left without ſome mark of 
their oppreſſion ! By the firſt of George, 

| within 
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within ſix months after they come to the George l. 


age of twenty-one, they are obliged to 


regiſter their names and eſtates with the 


| clerk of the peace: The non-compliance 


with this form to be puniſhed with forfei- 
ture of eſtate, &c.—By the third of George, 
they are charged with an additional ex- 
pence in every family-tranſaction, by be- 
ing compelled to inroll all deeds, &c.— 
They are alſo loaded with the payment 
of a double ſum aſſeſſed upon Proteſtants 
by the land-tax act; but this, I believe, 
was firſt ordered in the reign of William. 


THE thirty-three years of George the 
ſecond's reign, which began in 1727, ex- 


hibit no material change in the condition 


of Catholics. They continued in the 
ſame ſtate of tranquillity, unengaged ſpec- 


tators of thoſe turbulent ſcenes, in which 


the nations of Eurepe were ſucceſſively 
occupied. One event only happened, 
which I ſhall preſently notice, in which 
they were concerned ; and that probably, 
if human foreſight may be allowed to 


judge, will be the laſt to reſtore the fallen 
Stuarts. 


From 


George II. 


OY — 
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From the eaſe they had now, for a long 
time, enjoyed, and which, compared with 
their former ſtate of perpetual vexation, 
was very great, Catholics had become 
more ſociable; they began to taſte thoſe 
ſweets of life, which liberty and open in- 
tercourſe with the world can ſupply. As 
the weight of oppreſſion lightened, and 
the ſeverity of penal proſecution ceaſed, 
the ſtern vigour of their minds relaxed, 
and they every day loſt ſomething of that 
enthuſiaſm of ſoul, which the ſufferers 
for real, or for fancied juſtice, always 
experience. Such enthuſiaſm can give 


charms to oppreſſion or to death. The 


conſequences of this change were evident. 
Men of family grew daily leſs zealous in 
religion; their wonted loyalty abated ; 
and they inſenſibly reformed firſt their 
politics, and ſoon after often conformed 


to the eſtabliſhed Church. Already, du- 


ring the preſent century, this has been the 
caſe with many; and every year will 
now continue to witneſs the progreſs of 


the ſame revolution. The ſplendor of 


the party by ſuch means vaniſhed ; whilſt 
the remaining multitude were viewed as 
an object, capable of raiſing, nor love, 


nor hatred, nor envy, nor ſuſpicion: and 
had 


[104-3 
had not the late rebellion of 1745 unfor- George II. 
tunately intervened, before this day, pro- 
bably, the name of Popery would have 
been an unheeded ſound, and all execu- 


tion of the penal ſtatutes utterly ſuſpended. 


At the inſtigation of French councils, 
not meant to give him any real ſupport, 
and hurried on by the bad advice of his 
misjudging friends, and his own vain 
ambition, the young Pretender, with an 
army of ſeven men, landed in Scotland. 
In this Northern foil, ſo congenial with 
its nature, had long been planted the 
tree of rebellion, and under its deadly ſhade 
grew many noxious herbs, favourable to 
the nurture of bigotry, fanaticiſm, trea- 
ſon, and all the ſelfiſh and unſociable 
paſſions. The Scots often reſorted. to this 
fatal ſpot, and in large draughts drank 
down the contagion : Here they met 
the young adventurer. The firſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſubſequent events, of this raſh 
invaſion are well known. Its chief, and 
almoſt only, ſupport was from Scotland, 
aſſiſted afterwards by a few Engliſh, and 
of theſe a very ſmall part were Catholics. 
There appeared no real diſpoſition in the 
reſt of the party to join him, though their 

wiſhes 
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George II. wiſhes were, in general, very fervent for 


his ſucceſs. A general alarm was now 
given to the nation, and the old cry of 
Popery was echoed from ſhore to ſhore, 


The rebellion, however, was ſoon termi- 


nated. Some lives were forfeited, and the 
tumults ſubſided. But a freſh impreſſion 
was again made, which called up the 
former animoſity of the nation, and it was 
ſaid by many, that Papiſts would never 
peaceably ſubmit to a Proteſtant govern- 
ment. This was an ill-natured charge: 
For very few Catholics, I have obſerved, 
were engaged in the rebellion ; and if the 
body muſt ſuffer for the follies of theſe 
few, ſurely the ſame ſhould be the fate 
of Proteſtants ; for of theſe, ſome in Eng- 


land, and many in Scotland, joined the 
Rebel ſtandard. There is alſo ſomething. 


to plead in favour of Catholics, which is 
not applicable to Proteſtants. Theſe-men 
enjoyed all the privileges of Britiſh ſub- 
jets, whilſt the former were oppreſſed; 


and this for the original fin imputed to 


their anceſtors, in which they at leaſt had 
no concern. When a proſpect of relief 
opens, may not the wretched ſtrive to en- 
ter? But he that is not eaſy on a bed of 
roſes, deſerves to be laid on thorns. 


When 
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When the popular fury had ſubſided George II. 


on the extinction of the rebellion, the Ca- 
tholics gradually returned to their ſtate of 
tranquillity ; and thus they lived, peace- 
able and unoffending ſubjects, complying 
with the reſpective duties of civil life, and 
worſhiping God in the very retired and 
ſecret manner, the lenity of government 
allowed, during the remaining part of his 
Majeſty's reign, 


In the ſhort view, J have exhibited, the 
reader has ſeen the ſucceſſive revolutions 
and changes to which the Catholics of 
England have been ſubjected from the 
Reformation, almoſt down to the preſent 
day. It is unneceſſary to recapitulate 
events, where the ſubject has been drawn 
to ſo ſmall a point. 1 leave him therefore 
to his own reflections. One obſervation 
only I wiſh to add; that in no part of the 
hiſtory of mankind do we meet with any 
ſociety, who have made fewer attempts to 
regain their loſt privileges, or who for 
theſe attempts have been ſubjected to ſe- 
verer penalties. Nor in their conſtant 
behaviour to Catholics, have Proteſtants 
ſhewn the leaſt trace of that liberal, hn- 
| mane, and manly ſpirit which, on every 
N other 
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other occaſion, is ſeen to animate the 


breaſts of Engliſhmen. Yet we are the 
old ſtock, from whence they ſprang ! 


NO occurrence, of ſufficient weight 
to call the hiſtorian's attention, having 


happened in the concerns of Catholics, for 
the ſeventeen firſt years of his preſent Ma- 


jeſty's reign, I haſten to the tranſactions 
of 1778, when a bill was obtained, by 
which ſome relief was granted them from 


the ſeverity of a former ſtatute, The uni- 


form tenour of their conduct, in cir- 
cumſtances of real trial, had convinced 
their greateſt enemies, that now at leaſt 
they deſerved the indulgence of govern- 
ment. * If they may not enjoy unlimit- 
ed toleration, ſaid they, we ſhould not, 
however, oppreſs unoffending citizens.” 


A Philoſopher, who n WO viewed 


the general features of the nation, at this 


time, would have been induced to believe, 
that a more favourable opportunity never 
could have offered, for an oppreſſed party 
to ſue for redreſs. The bigotry and nar- 


row fancies of former days ſeemed melted 


down into extenſive philanthropy, and a 
| mild 
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mild indulgence to the errors of our fel- George Il. 
low-creatures, In Church, the great 
points of religious tdleration had been 
ably inveſtigated ; and very few there 
were, on the bench of Biſhops, who were 
not ſtrongly diſpoſed to allow the fulleſt 


wy 


t liberty to Diſſenters of every deſcription.— 
4 State politicians concerned themſelves lit- 
EE tle in affairs of conſcience ; they had ob- 
— jects of another nature to attend to, which 
18 demanded more than common exertion; 
L beſides, they wiſhed the concurrence of 
m all men to their ſchemes, whether of war 
1— or of peace. — The Minority in Parliament 
[- were numerous and determined ; but they 
ed were men peculiarly liberal in ſentiment, 
uſt and whoſe notions of extenſive freedom 
n- could not be reconciled with the ſmalleſt 
it- element of oppreſſion.— The higher ranks 

ot, in life affected to think lightly of religion 


in general: To them every ſpecies of per- 
ſecution was an abſurdity, odious and 


red contemptible. Many of them had tra- 
his velled, and had ſeen religion in all its 
ve, modes ; they had dined with Cardinals, 
ver and perhaps converſed with the Pope; and 
rty had found him to be a good-tempered, 
Aar- inoffenſive old man, without either horns 
ted or cloven feet. —T he multitude, as 1s ever 
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G:orge III. the caſe, copied their ſuperiors : Much 
irreligion every where prevailed amongſt 
them, particularly in the towns; it was 
not therefore to be apprehended, they 

would be alarmed with any indulgence 
* allowed to Catholics.— The Diſciples of 
Weſley only, and ſome of the Diſſenting 
congregations, appeared to retain the illi- 
beral ſtiffneſs of old times; the word 
Popery to their ears was ſtill a ſound of 
horror. But then the Diſſenters were 
themſelves petitioning for relief, and the 
Methodiſts, it was hoped, had not totally 
loſt the mild character of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, of which they ſtill affect to be 
members.— At the head of all, George the 


| 
Third was known to have inherited the ; 
religious moderation of his family; and ' 
in him this amiable diſpoſition had been 
carly improved by a philoſophic and libe- ] 
ral education. He knew, that the Ca- f 
tholics of England were good ſubjects ; F 
he knew, that the old popular cry againſt | 
Popery, though for one time politically v 
kept up to ſerve his family, was at this f 
day diſingenuous and ſordid; and he knew, tl 
that the attachment they had to the Stu- n 
arts, was now univerſally transfered to r. 
the houſe of Hanover. In that ſteadineſs tl 
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of miſtaken loyalty ſo long preſerved, he 22 
diſcovered a ſure pledge of the unalterable 
permanency of their preſent allegiance.— 

In this ſtate of things the Catholics were 
adviſed firſt to addreſs his Majeſty, and 
then to petition parliament for relief. 
The ſucceſs, which attended theſe mea- 
ſures, convinced them, that they were not 


e 


deceived in the favourable notions they 
7 had formed of the times. 

: It has been ſaid, that the Popiſh bill 

7 was inſidiouſiy brought into parliament 

1 at the end of a ſeſſion, when many of the 

2 members were out of town, and when the 

© others wiſhed to retire. It has alſo been 

- ſaid ; that had time been allowed for cool 

4 reflection, or had the ſenſe of the nation 

1 been maturely taken, the bill had never 

a paſſed. —The /act, with regard to the 

1 firſt allegation, is true. But it ſo hap- 
: pened by no intentional or colluſive de- 

ſt ſign. - The Catholics themſelves, as I 
y well know, never thought of petitioning 
18 for relief till towards the end of Lent of 
7, that year, and from that time there was 

* not a day to loſe. This, I believe, was 

0 rather a fortunate circumſtance. For 
ls : : though no bill could have paſſed with 
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George III. more concurrent approbation of both 
houſes, which were by no means thin, as 
is falſly aſſerted ; yet had leiſure been gi- 
ven for the ill 3 of bigotry and of 
Scotch fanaticiſm to ferment, moſt pro- 
bably, to judge from late experience, an 
oppoſition might have been blown up, 
far too powerful for all the efforts of good 
ſenſe and Chriſtian moderation. But the 
nation at large was not diſpleaſed with the 
bill. Their ſenſe is to be taken, whilſt 
they are cool and temperate; and not 
when ſedition has raiſed diſcontents and 
murmurs, by the bad arts of miſrepreſen- 
tation and calumny. This was moſt no- 
toriouſly practiſed: For when parliament 
examined the grounds, from which roſe 
the popular clamour, it was found that 
no ſingle charge, urged by the petitioning 
Proteſtants, was true. The Catholics 
had taken no unfair advantage of the in- 
dulgence granted them; they had opened 
no new Schools; had built no additional 
Chapels; had inveigled no Proteſtant 

children; had laboured to make no new 
Proſelytes; in a word, they had lived in 
the ſame retired, unoffending manner, as 
had been, for many years, their wonted 


practice. Their countenances had perhaps 
| put 
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put on a more cheerful air, and did Eng- George IL. 
liſhmen envy them this ſmall portion of 
happineſs ! 


The indulgence they had obtained, tho 
they were thankful for it, was after all 
but a ſmall favour. The new bill re- 
pealed only ſome parts of the a& of the 
12th of King William; thoſe which re- 
lated to the apprehending of Popiſh Bi- 
ſhops and Prieſts, and ſubjected them, as 
alſo Papiſts keeping ſchool, to perpetual 
impriſonment ; likewiſe that clauſe which 
diſabled Catholics from inheriting or pur- 
chaſing lands. But they were not to be- 
nefit even of this indulgence, unleſs, 
within a limited time, they took and ſub- 
ſcribed an oath, in itſelf ſufficiently hu- 
miliating, which was prepared for them. — 
The other clauſes of this act, with the 
whole code of other ſevere and ſanguinary 
laws, remained, and do now remagh, in 
full force againſt them. Yet the public 
has been told, that an unlimited Tolera- 
tion had been granted to Catholics. Were 
the authors of ſuch malignant reports re- 
duced to their ſtate, the ſlaves in the plan- 
tations of Jamaica would have little reaſon 
to envy their condition. The act of Wil- 
liam, 


} 
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George III. liam, from the reward it held out to in- 


formers, of which bad uſe had often been 
made, and from the particular circum- 
ſtances which attended its original forma- 
tion, was judged to be peculiarly deſerv- 
ing of this partial repeal. 


T am not diſpoſed to enter into a detail 
of thoſe riotous proceedings, which diſ- 
graced the month of June of 1780; they 
are {till freſh in every one's memory; and 
they will continue to blacken the annals 
of Engliſh hiſtory to the lateſt times, —I 
have before me an accurate narrative of 
the tranſactions of each meeting of the 
Proteſtant Aſſociation, previous to their 
fatal aſſembly in St. George's Fields. It 
was taken by a perſon, who gave painful 
attendance at their ſeveral convocations. 
Neither reaſon, humanity, nor religion, 
were ever permitted to enter their doors; 
wild uproar, ranting declamation, and low 
calumny, directed their councils, and dic- 
tated their reſolves. The event anſwered 
ſuch antichriſtian deliberations. The 


ſcheme of oppoſition, taken up by theſe 
mad reformers, originated in Scotland. 
They had ſet the example; and they gave 
them a Preſident well adapted to the work. 

The 
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The Scots gloried, that by ſo nobly with- George III. 


ſtanding every deſign to give relief to their 
Catholic fellow-ſubje&ts at home, they 
had fought the battles of the Lord, and 
had triumphed. They were ready, they 
ſaid, to march into England, to proſecute 
the holy war, and to ſacrifice to the manes 
of Knox, thoſe friends to ſuperſtition and 
idolatry, who had dared to liſten to the 
ſoft ſuggeſtions of humanity and reaſon, 
rather than to the howls of intolerant fa- 
naticiſm. The reader will excuſe my 
warmth when I ſpeak of theſe men: It is 
Philoſophy pleading the cauſe of human 
nature in the year 1780 !—I muſt add, if 
Miniſtry had acted with becoming forti- 
tude in the riots of Scotland, we ſhould 
not probably have ſeen a Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation in London, But firmneſs is not a 
virtue of modern growth. 


With pleaſure I could draw a contraſt 
betwixt the behaviour of Catholics and 
that of their enemies. Whilſt theſe were 
meditating ſchemes of oppreſſion and cru- 
elty, they ſilently looked on; nor could 
they be perſuaded to think that any ap- 
plication to parliament, for a repeal of 
their bill, was ſeriouſly intended. Con- 
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George III. ſcious of the rectitude of their own con- 


duct, they wiſhed not to impute ſuch bad 
defigns to any men. Otherwiſe a timely 
application might probably have fruſtrated 
the projected plan. When the riots be- 
gan, their behaviour was ſtill more ex- 
emplary. With pain they viewed them- 
ſelves as the innocent occaſion of ſuch wild 
and calamitous tumults; and they la- 
mented to ſee ſoldiers marching into Lon- 
don, thoſe dangerous protectors of the 
lives and property of Britiſh citizens. 
They could have themſelves repelled the 
moſt determined attacks of that lawleſs 
rabble; and it was with difficulty that a 
brave inſulted band of Iriſh Catholics 
were reſtrained from dreadful retaliation, 
At one time, the innate principle of ſelf- 
preſervation ſeemed to call for ſuch a mea- 
fare. But fearful of adding to the ſcene 
of conſternation, and defirous of convinc- 
ing their greateſt enemies, that the love 
of order and of peace was, in their minds, 
ſuperior to all other conſiderations, the 
Catholics rather choſe to ſee their property 


deſtroyed, and themſelves ſhamefully in- 


ſulted, than to reſiſt. The principles of 
ſuch men are not ſurely of that dark com- 


plexion, which miſrepreſentation has in- 


ſtructed 
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ſtructed the mind of ignorance to believe 


Their only wiſh had been, to poſſeſs their 
own property in legal ſecurity, to educate 
their own children, and to worſhip God 
in the manner their conſciences directed. 
This privilege the laws of nature ſeem to 
allow to all men ; but when a Britiſh Par- 


liament had granted it to Catholics, a mob 


of Britiſh Proteſtants tumultuoully de- 
manded its revocation, 


It is * to loſe ſight of this horrid 


tranſaction, and cooly to purſue another 
object. Reflection naturally occurs to 
every man, and if himſelf uninformed, he 
wiſhes to aſk the following queſtion : “ Is 
there really any thing in the manners or 
in the principles of Catholics, at the pre- 
ſent day, that can juſtly give alarm to go- 
vernment, as now eſtabliſhed in Church 
or State? It matters not, ſays he, what 
all or any of that body may have thought 
or practiſed in former times; nor does it 
regard us, what may now be the ſenti- 
ments of Catholics in other countries. 
We wiſh information with regard to thoſe 
few only, who actually live amongſt us. 

The clamours of a mob, or the declama- 
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Concluſion. tory diſcourſes of ignorant, ſelfiſh, and 


bigoted men, deſerve no attention ; they 
muſt ever deceive us: but in cool and diſ- 
paſſionate temper, we deſire to receive 
| ſuch inſtructions, as can only be ſupplied 
by thoſe, who are themſelves Catholics, 
and who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the real ſtate of that body now in Eng- 
land. 


The author of theſe ſheets flatters him- 
ſelf, he can give this information : he was 
educated in an Engliſh College abroad; 
he has fince that lived and converſed with 
people of all ranks in that perſuaſion at 
home : he is himſelf a Catholic, and has 
long made the ſtudy of their principles a 
ſerious occupation ; and, from what has 
already been delivered in the foregoing 
pages, he preſumes, his readers will not 
think him too much biaſſed to his own 
party, or improperly warm in his repre- 
ſentation of men and things. He truſts 
alſo, that his Catholic friends will not 
be oftended at the candid deſcription he 
is going to exhibit of their manners, prin- 
ciples, ſtate, and circumſtances. If the 
view prove ſometimes unpleaſant, he is 

not 
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not blameable. The artiſt who fits down Concluſion. 


to draw a landſcape, muſt, with equal 
fidelity, deſcribe the dreary wilderneſs 


and the flowery plain, if they be real 


parts of the ſcene before him, 


END of the FIRST PART. 
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T is ſurely inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a great nation to be intimi- 
dated by imaginary apprehenſions; yet it 
often happens that greater alarms are rai- 
ſed by ſuch impreſſtohs, than by the ap- 
proach of real and weighty danger. We 
have ſeen how aſtoniſhingly this kingdom 
has been repeatedly convulſed by fictitious 
plots and the vain dread of Popery. The 
event has always proved that ſuch fear 
was cauſeleſs.—— Another misfortune is, 
that moſt men, either from indolence or 
from 
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Introduction from want of opportunities, take their 
information from the report of others ; 
little reflecting, that they who are moſt 
ready to inform, are frequently actuated 
by motives widely diſtant from the love 
of truth. To receive ſuch inſtructions 
without further enquiry, argues a raſh, 
a weak, or a malevolent heart. When a 
nation, in any branch of its eſtabliſhment, 
is in danger from the ſuppoſed deſigns of 
a party, there muſt be ſomething in the 
principles or in the circumſtances of the 
latter, on which ſuſpicions may be found- 
ed. The politician will then take a cir- 
cumſctiptive view. From whatever quar- 
ter he 1s inſtructed to look for danger, 
that way he will direct his fight. He has 
learned, from peruſing the hiſtory of man- 
kind, that the powers of any faction to 
do miſchief are, in a well-regulated ſtate, 
extremely limited; and he has alſo learned 
that ſuch powers are generally exerted in 
a ſimilar manner. Human nature is the 
ſame in all its evolutions. He has there- 
fore a clue given him, whereby his re- 
ſearches may be drawn to a ſure conclu- 
ſion. If Catholics be a faction dangerous 
to the ſtate, they muſt be ſo in the man- 


ner of other factions: The point will be 
eaſily 
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ealily decided; for they are not ſurely en- Introdudlion 
dowed with powers of preternatural energy! 


1 a 


BY the returns lately given in to the Number of 
Houſe of Lords, it appears, that the ac- Catholics. 
tual number of Catholics, in England and 
Wales, amounts to 69,376.—I had be- 
fore fixed it at 60,000, and conſidering 
how very uncertain all ſuch returns muſt 
be from various cauſes, perhaps my calcu- 
lation was not erroneous. From the re- 
preſentation of the very learned and worthy 
Prelate, (the Biſhop of Cheſter) who ſpoke 
ſo fully on the queſtion, we are informed, 
that in the dioceſe of Cheſter alone there 
are now 27,228 Catholies, Since the laſt 
return in 1767, they have there increaſed 
2089.— General population has in that 
quarter made a moſt rapid progreſs; Ca- 
tholics have therefgre multiplied in a 
ſimilar proportion: and in conſequence 
of this increaſe, theit actual number in 
that dioceſe is more than one 'third of 
their whole number throughout the king- 
dom. This amounts, as I have ſaid, to 
69,376. —The total return in 1767, four- 
teen years ago, was 67,916. Their in- 
ereaſe therefore, in England and Wales, 
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including the dioceſe of Cheſter, ſince that 
time, is 1460. But this is 629 leſs than 
the increaſe in the dioceſe of Cheſter only, 
within the ſame period : Conſequently, in 
other diſtricts, they have conſiderably de- 
creaſed ; which is obvious from a com- 
pariſon of the two liſts in 1767 and in 
1780. | 


But though in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
(I Rill follow his Lordſhip's repreſenta- 
tion) there be 27,228 Catholics; in many 
others there are not 5o, and in ſome not 
ſo much as 10. Taking therefore the in- 
creaſe in Cheſter out of the account 
(which, being entirely owing to the ra- 
pid advances of population in thoſe quar- 
ters, implies no growth of Popery) we 
find in the whole kingdom a decreaſe of 


629 Catholics, in the ſpace of fourteen 


years. 


When we take a view of the great body 
of the nation, on the moderate computa- 
tion of ſix millions, even the exaggerated 
numbers of Catholics vaniſh to an imper- 
ceptible point. Some of the great trading 
and manufacturing provincial towns are 
known to contain almoſt as many inha- 

bitants 
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bitants as our whole collective numbers 
amount to.— Vet the public is taught to 
believe that the Britiſh conſtitution is in 
danger from the attempts of this inſigni- 


ficant multitude! The army they could 


bring into the field, though preceded by 
the Pope's banner, and fortified with his 
holy benediction, would cauſe little ter- 
ror, I fancy, on the day of action, to the 
heretical force of England. —In reading 
the adventures of Don Quixote, we laugh 
at the folly of a man, who at every turn 
could raiſe up to himſelf imaginary foes : 
The conduct of thoſe, who ſpeak gravely 
of the terrifying numbers of LENS 
is not leſs ridiculous, 


The few Catholics, I have mentioned, 
are diſperſed in the different counties, In 
many, particularly in the Welt, in South- 
Wales, and in ſome of the midland coun- 


ties, there is ſcarcely a Catholic to be 


found. This is cafily known from the 
reſidence, of Prieſts. After London, by 


far the greateſt number is in Lancaſhire. 


In Staffordſhire. are a good many, as alſo 
in the northern counties of York, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland. Some of the 


| ne and trading towns, as Nor- 
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wich, Mancheſter, Liverpool, Wolver- 
hampton, and Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, have 
Chapels, which are rather crowded, but 
theſe conſtitute the greateſt part of the 
number I have juſt given ta their reſpec- 
tive counties. In a few towns, particu- 
larly at Coventry, their number, I find, 

is increaſed ; but this by no means in pro- 
portion pf the general increaſe of popula- 
tion in the ſame places. —Excepting in 
the towns, and out of Lancaſhire, the 
chief ſituation of Catholics is in the rich 
bourhoad of the old families of that per- 

ſuaſion. They are the ſervants, or the 
children of ſervants, who have married 
from thoſe families, and who chuſe to re- 
main round the old manſion, for the con- 
veniency of prayers, and becauſe they hope 


to receive favour and aſſiſtance from their. 


former maſters. 


Many laws have been enacted to prevent 
the growth of Popery; and it now is, and 
always has been, the popular cry, that 
Papiſts are daily increaſing. One might 
almoſt fancy, from the frequency of theſe 
reports, that they ſprang up, like maſh- 
rooms, by inſtantaneous vegetation. Had 
ers been truth in ſuch reports, how very 

ä different, 
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different, at this day, would be the liſt of 
Catholic names, from what it really is. 
More than one half, if not the whole 
Engliſh nation, muſt have been long ago 
ſubjected to the See of Rome. The truth 
is, within the preſent century we have 
moſt rapidly decreaſed. Many congrega- 
tions have intirely diſappeared in different 
parts; and in one diſtrict alone, with 
which I am acquainted, eight out of thir- 
teen are come to nothing; nor have any 
new ones riſen to make up, in any propor- 
tion, their loſs. Theſe are facts of certain 
notoriety.— In the nature of things, it 
could not poſſibly be otherwiſe. Where 
one cauſe can be diſcovered tending to 
their increaſe, there will be twenty found 
to work their diminution. Among theſe 
the principal are, the loſs of families by 
death, or by conforming to the eſtabliſhed 
Church; the marrying with Proteſtants ; 
and that general indifference about reli- 
gion, which gains ſo perceptibly on all 
ranks of Chriſtians.— When a family of 
diſtinction fails, as there ſeldom continues 
any conveniency: either for prayers or in- 
ſtruction, the neighbouring Catholics ſoon 
fall away: And when a Prieſt is ſtill main- 
tained; the example of the Lord is wants 
Keio PICS, 1. ing 
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ing to encourage the lower claſs particu- 


larly, to the practice of their religion. I 


recollect the names of at leaſt ten noble 
families that, within theſe fixty years, 
have either conformed, or are extinct; 
beſides many Commoners of diſtinction 
and fortune, 


i he marrying with Proteſtants, which 
is now very uſual, will neceflarily produce 
the ſame effect. All, or half the children 
are, in this caſe, generally educated Pro- 
teſtants ; and when this is not done, ex- 
ample or perſuaſion often proves equally 
efficacious. —I need not inſiſt on the ope- 
ration of the third cauſe I mentioned. 


When we add to theſe the whole preſſure 


of the penal laws, we have diſcovered an 
agent almoſt ſufficiently powerful to ſhake 
the faith of martyrs. And certainly, were 
it not for the ſteady zeal of their inſtruc- 
tors, joined to that firm oppoſition of 
mind to which oppreſſion ever gives addi- 
tional permanency, ſupported alſo, as we 
confide, by the arm of Providence, the 
Catholics of England | muſt long fince 
have | diſappeared from the face of the 
earth. Penalties, diſcouragements, and 
1 with the aſperſions of 
malevolence, 
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malevolence, and the ridicule of igno- 
rance, make deep impreſſions on the ſtout- 
eſt minds: They will often prove an over- 
match even for uncommon reſolution and 
conviction. EI "1 

To withſtand the powerful influence f 
all theſe cauſes, I find little elſe aſſigned 
but a ſuppoſed indefatigable ardour of a 
few Prieſts, Ignorance alone can lay any 
ſtreſs on this puerile argument. If the 
Catholic Prieſthood ever poſſeſſed that 
aſtoniſhing aſcendency, which is aſcribed 
to them, it is now at leaſt evident, that 
ſuch times are no more. Men, I believe, 
of every. religious perſuaſion, have the 
common paſſions of human nature; and I 
am too well acquainted with the general 
characters of Prieſts and the circumſtances 
of things, to admit a ridiculous ſuppo- 
ſition. I ſhall ſpeak, more appoſitely to 
this point hereafter. In the mean- time, 
I muſt obſerve how replete with abſurdit) 


that idea is, which can fancy, that the 
learning and attention of Proteſtant Mini- 
ſters, aſſiſted by all the weight and inte- 


reſted influence of an eſtabliſhed Church, 

mult give way to the impoſing arts, as 

they are called, of an inconſiderable num- 
ber 
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bet of Ptieſts! Human nature, as I have 
obſerved,” in all her ways moſt perfectly 
fimilar, muſt; here wantonly depart from 
order and the fixed line of action, to gra- 
tify, it ſeems, the folly of ſome, and the 
bad zeal of others !—I muſt add, that how- 
ever zealous we may be in inculcating the 
precepts of our own religion, I never yet 
heard a diſcourſe, in which any direct at- 
tack was made on the tenets of any other 
ſet of men. I ſhould be happy to ſay as 
much in favour of Nane Proteſtant 
en [LILLE 
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Nothing then ſurely is to be feated from 
the number of Catholics. Let us however 
ſee, whether they may not make up by 1 
their wealth and landed intereſt that de- l 


. Hciency which, it may now be owned, 1 
muſt be the natural effect of numeral on 
weakneſs, What Jupiter deſpaired of ky, 
doing by other means, he compaſſed in a — 
ſhower of gold. 0 

wi! 
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Theit THE man, who is capable of thought, 
Wealth. and who, from thought, can form a judg- 
ment, will not be induced to believe that 


Engliſh Catholics can be poſſeſſed of loſt t 
| riches; Houſ; 


1 


riches. They have not, he will fay, dif- 


covered the Philoſopher's Stone; nor does 
it appear, his Catholic Majeſty has yet 
allowed them to enter the mines of Potoſi: 
Precluded from the Army, the Church, 
the Ear, and from every place of trui: er 
profit under government, they have no 
means of acquiring, of improving, or of 
retrieving, a fortune. The Pope indeed 
has riches : But it is not uſuai with the 
See of Rome to beſtow her earchly com- 
modities : She receives, but does not give. 


We have, at this day, but ſeven Peers“, 
twenty-two Baronets, and about a hundred 
and fifty Gentlemen of landed property.— 
Among the firſt, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, and the Lords 


Arundel and Petre, are in poſſeſſion of 


conſiderable eſtates. But the Earl of Sur- 
rey, the eldeſt and only ſon to the Duke, 
having lately conformed, the large pol- 
ſeſſions of that noble and ancient family 
will ſoon fall into Proteſtant hands. 
Among the Baronets are not more than 


three or four great eſtates : -Sir Thomas 


W155 Gaico? gne 


Lord Teynham being lately dead, LOS noblefamily ir 


loſt to the Catholic cauſe, his ſon having taken his ſeat in th. 


Houſe of Lords, 


L 

Gaſcoigne having lately taken the oaths. 
Of the remaining Commoners, with an 
exception of ſome few, the greateſt part 
have not, on an average, that is, one with 
another, more than one thouſand pounds 
per annum, in landed property. Within 
one year alone, we have loſt more by the 
defection of the two mentioned Gentle- 
men, than we have gained by Proſelytes 
ſince the revolution. 


In trade very few fortunes have been 
made; and at this hour, there are not 
more than two or three Catholics of any 
note who are even engaged in mercantile 
buſineſs. The eldeſt ſons of our Gentry 
never think of trade; and the younger 
children have ſeldom a ſufficient fortune, 
on which to ground any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. They therefore generally chuſe to 
remain unoccupied and dependent among 
their relations and friends, or to eat a 
hardly-earned and ſcanty bread in the ſer- 
vice of ſome foreign Prince. England, 
like a' cruel ſtepmother, refuſes to give 
them. nouriſhment ! Should America win 
the great ſtake, ſhe now ſo unjuſtly con- 
tends for, good policy will doubtleſs teach 
her to open her ports to all religions. — 


— Some 


ari 
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Some few gain a decent livelihood by the 
profeſſion of medicine, though, in ſtrict- 
neſs of penal juſtice, they may not even 
be apothecaries ; and others in the lower 
walks of the law, Were they freely 2l- 
lowed to ſell drugs, their drugs, it is well 
known, would be poiſon ; and the open 
practice of law would very ſoon transfer 


all Proteſtant property into the hands of 
Catholics ! 


The lower claſſes in life, like other 
ſubjects, ſupport themſelves and families, 
by the common arts of induſtry and la- 
bour. They thank Heaven it never en- 
tered into the breaſt of ſome ſtern Legiſ- 
lator to reſtrain them even from that pri- 
vilege. He might have diſcovered, that 
neither the corn which was ſown, nor the 

tree which was planted, by a Popiſh hand, 
ever arrived to maturity in Proteſtant foil ! 
It is, however, certain, that were the laws 


againſt Recuſants ſtrictly executed, all the 


ſweat of their brows would not diſcharge 
the penalties, to which be pr 
their religion expoſes them. 


This being the ſtate of Catholics; where 
are we to look for their riches ? Even the 


2 eſtates, 
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eſtates, they ate now maſters of, are daily 
decreating, from very obvious cauſes, 
There is a vanity of dreſs, equipage, and 
of general expence, which has ſeized all 
anks of life. The Catholics are weak 
enough to due into the common folly. 
1 hey live, and they ſpend like their neigh- 
bours, not reflecting that what they once 
diſipate, can by no means be retrieved. 
The neceſſaty conſequence is, that in a 
very few ycars, the greateſt part of their | 
preſent poſizihons muſt fall into other 
hands. — Vet, as among Proteſtants, ſo are 
there among Catholics, Gentlemen of eaſy p 
fortune who live whally in the country, 
not diſſipating, but doing much good 1 
with the produce of their eſtates; and ] 
tlicir doors are encompaſſed with the y 
bleilings of their neighbours, tl 
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Still there ſubſiſts an unmeaning cry; le 

That Catholics have money always at i} 
hand to forward the growth of Popery, 
by opening and endowing Schools, by en- 
couraging Proſelytes, and by purchaſing 

eſtates, whereby is to be acquired great | 

parliamentary intereſt —The want of re- ra, 

ligious zeal is, I believe, a ſtrong bar in 
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to one attempt, and the want of money is 
a certain ſecurity againſt the others, 


There is another inſtrument alſo, which 
takes away their property more effectually 
than the highwayman's piſtol, This is 
the annual Jand-tax act, whereby each 
Catholic is loaded with the payment of a 
ſum double to that aſſeſſed on Proteſtants. 
Some attempts have been made to procure 


relief from this heavy weight; but as yet 


there is not ſufficient generoſity in the 


breaſts of Engliſhmen, to grant ſo ſmall 


a favour, though the change could not 
poſſibly be felt by the Proteſtant public. 


Drained by this hard impaſition, Catho-— 


lics,, in common with other ſubjects, are 
yet loaded with thoſe taxes, which even 
the moſt wealthy Proteſtants now affect 
to ſay, are become intolerable. .—Will ma- 


levolent and ignorant men ſtill maintain 


that Catholics are rich! 


* 
— — . —˙ ————— 


IN point of manners and of moral cha- 
racter, they differ little from other men 
in the ſame walks of life. Their foreign 
education, it is ſometimes thought, gives 


them 


Their 
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them at firſt a peculiar caſt; but a free 
intercourſe with the world ſoon rubs off 
thoſe acute angles, unleſs when invete- 
rate habits have been formed, or the mind 
has been peculiarly narrowed. Some years 
back, when the penal laws were more 
ſtictly executed, and when weak men 
feared ſome noxious contagion from the 
breath of - Catholics, they aſſociated very 
little with the world. A certain ſternneſs 
of temper was the natural effe& of this 
retirement; and if, in their turn, they 
felt a ſtrong diſlike to Proteſtants, it was 
what the conduct of the latter deſerved. 
Some good, however, and that of no tri- 
fling conſideration, was from thence de- 
rived, The eſtates of Catholics were in 
better condition; they ſupported with 
more becoming liberality their indigent 
and oppreſſed neighbours ; and in the du- 
ties of religion they were greatly more 
ſincere. The diminution of piety and of 
honeſt virtue which now prevails, is, in 
my opinion, but poorly compenſated by 
the tinſel acquireraents of a more poliſhed 
life. Nor, after all, has one effect been 
obtained, which it was natural to expect. 
Many Proteſtants, though they daily con- 
verſe with Catholics on the eaſy footing 
| of 
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of private friendſhip, ſtill retain the ſame 
general prejudices agaiaſt them, which 
the loweſt ignorance ſhould now bluſh at. 
They can think well enough of indivi- 


duals; but nothing, they tell you, can 


be more ſhocking and abſurd than the 
principles of the body, and nothing more 
vicious and inimical to the duties of ſo- 
ciety than their general conduct and ha- 
bits of mind. It is vain to reaſon with 
ſuch determined prejudice. Why Catho- 
lics, on their ſide, ſhould entertain more 
liberal and juſt ſentiments of Proteſtants, 
is a problem I ſhall not ſolve. The fact 
itſelf is evidenced by hourly experience; 
and, I truſt, our principles as men, and 


our belief as Chriſtians, are at all times 


as good as theirs. 


The characters of the common people 
are hardly diſtinguiſhable from thoſe: of 
their neighbours. _ If there be any diffe- 
rence, the balance ſhould rather ponderate 
in favour of Catholics; becauſe, I know 
they are more carefully inſtructed in their 
youth, and are afterwards much attended 
to. They are ſolely to blame, if they ne- 
glect ſuch means of moral improvement, 
as are conſtantly laid before them. It is 

A 
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a ſerious complaint in the Proteſtant 
Church, that this moſt important of all 
duties is greatly neglected.— As a friend 
to ſociety I muſt always think well of that 
religion, though it were crouded with 
many ſpeculative abſurdities, whoſe Mini- 
ſters are attentive to the inſtruction of 


youth. 


The lives of Catholics, in veneral, are 
obſerved to be regular: and without pane- 
gyrizing their virtues, to which I am 
not inclined, I only beg Proteſtants them- 
ſelves to declare their ſentiments. Do 
they know, in the whole extent of his 
Majeſty's dominions, better men, better 
citizens, or better ſubjects; people more 
amenable to the laws, or more obſervant 
of all the duties of civil life? Their cha- 
rities, as far as their powers of doing good 
extend, are great. Every object in diſtreſs 
is a fellow-creature who calls for relief: 
nor do I know, that Catholics ever- make 
any diſtinction of perſons, unleſs (which 
has ſometimes happened) when Proteſtants 
have firſt: refuſed aſſiſtance to thoſe of N01 
Topun 300620 
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From Gentry thus diffipated, as the 
moſt extravagant Proteſtants, or elſe tem- 
perate and retired, as the moſt moderate, 
and from a commonalty peaceable, vir- 
tuous, and honeſt; what has the moſt 
guarded and ſuſpicious government to ap- 
prehend ? | 


a 
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IN ſpeaking of the abilities of any ſo- 
ciety of men, it would be unfair to form 
a decided judgment; tending either to 
praiſe or cenſure, unleſs each operating 
circumſtance of their ſituation be previ- 
ouſly confidered. Nature may be liberal 
in her gifts; when the partial ſpectator 
is moſt inclined to charge her with the 
parſimony of a ſordid ſtepmother. Nor 
do talents of intrinfic wotth always excite 
obſervation ; even their poſſeſſor may be 
ſometimes ignorant ef the treaſure he 


bears about him. Some fortunate event, 


or the concurrence of various circum- 


ſtances may be neceſſary, to call into life 


the latent powers of the foul. They will 
not expand without impreſſions of pecu- 
liar energy; and without exerciſe they 
ſoon ſink into a ſtate of languid inſenfibi- 
lity. Action and reaction are the life of 

R the 
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the ſpiritual, as of the material, world. 
It doubtleſs happens, that the diſplay of 
the fineſt. abilities is often loſt, from the 
caſual abſence of what to us mult ſeem a 
circumſtance of trifling moment. Such, 
from wiſe motives, are the arrangements 
of Providence. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 

__ Gravy. 


Such reflections muſt obviouſly occur 


to every man, who views, with the eye 
of candour, the ſituation of Engliſh Ca- : 


tholics. For how great ſoever their na- 
tural endowments ſhould be, in acquired 
abilities they muſt be inferior to Prote- 
ſtants. Their education, in the preſent 
diſpoſition of things, is eſſentially defec- 
tive; of this I ſhall ſpeak afterwards ; nor 
in the progreſs of life do they feel thoſe 
incitements to application and improve- 
ment, which can alone give ſuperiority to 
mental talents.—In the walks of retire- 
ment, I own, they may be informed and 


able: The genius even of ſcience is here 
often 


tu 
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often more propitious, than in the buſy 
haunts of men; and the Muſes are known 
to love the ſequeſtered vale. Still they 
muſt be courted, and ſcience muſt be pur- 
ſued. It is therefore, if we be not want 
ing to ourſelves, in the great line alone 
of acquirements, that the inferiority of 
Catholics will appear. To aſcend thoſe 
ſteep and rugged heights, the efforts of 
cool application will not ſuffice: Emula- 
tion, ambition, and the energy of noble 
paſſions muſt urge the progreſs. Where, 
for inſtance, ſhall we meet the powers or 
the charms of commanding eloquence, 
when their ſources are ſhut againſt you ? 
The bar will not admit you ; nor may you 
enter the doors of St. Stephen's Chapel. 
But, if you will, you may poſſeſs the ele- 
gance of language ; your ideas may be 
accurate; your mind may be informed ; 
and all thoſe elements of ſcience may be 


yours, which ſerve to improve and to em- 


belliſh the habits of retired life. 


At all events, whatever be the preſent 
ſtate of our natural or of our acquired abi- 
lities, this at leaſt is certain, that there 
is not in any Catholic a diſpoſition to 
turn them againſt his country. In pro- 
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tion as his mind opens by the influ- 
ence of ſcience, he muſt be charmed with 


the beauties of the Britiſh conſtitution. 


Perhaps he may drop a tear at the view of 
his own ſituation ; he may condemn that 
ſeverity of penal juſtice, which forbids 


him to be happy; but reflection will tell 


him, and the hiſtory of mankind will 
confirm the obſervation, that rooted pre- 
judices are not to be removed, even by the 
ſoothing voice of philoſophy, without 
much toil, and long years. of inceſſant 
effort. "po 
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1 has Ka the with ls firm at- 
tachment, Catholics adhered to the houſe 
of Stuart. There was ſomething in that 
loyalty, which even bordered on infatua- 


tion. They had received no favours from 
them; and experience ſaid, they were 


not to expect any. Conviction of its rec- 
titude was therefore the only motive 
which gave ſtability to their affection. At 
the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, ſome 
few Catholics were Gill intoxicated with 


the fumes of Jacobitiſm; nor did it then 


ſeem they could be eaſily expelled. By one 
of thoſe ſingular revolutions, however, for 
| which 
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which no cauſe can be aſſigned, in the 
ſmall ſpace of a few years, the diſtemper 
worked off; and when the oath of alle- 


giance was tendered in 1778, hardly, 1 
believe, one Catholic refuſed to take it. 


It was a capricious event, but to ſuch 
human nature is often ſubject. — lt may 


. 


ſhould not be 80 on: For, Iam clearly 
ſenſible, that Catholics are now as fincere 
in their attachment to the Hanover fa- 
mily, as they ever were to the Stuarts. 
Of this they would give the moſt con- 
vincing proofs, were they permitted to 
atteſt their allegiance by the common 
exertions of other ſubjects.— After all, I 
ſee no very particular grounds for this 
new diſpoſition. We haye yet re- 
ceived but little relief, though for that 
we are thankful; and we continue an op- 
preſſed and injaced people. The boaſted 
excellencies of the Britiſh conſtitution are 
nothing to me, who am deprived of the 
common rights. of humanity ; they only 
ſerve to make my condition more irk- 
ſome, and to create a reſtleſs deſire of 
changes and revolutions. My fituation 
cannot be worſe, and it may be mended. 


In 
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In the preſent ſtate of contending par- 


ties, it is curious to ſee how Catholics 
ſhape their politics. It is the cry of Op- 
fofition, that they are friends to court 
meaſures ; that they aim to join their in- 
tereſt to that of the crown; and that 


againſt the rights of the people they will 
ever be ready to ſtrengthen the arm of 


Prerogative. As this evidently is the 
language of party, it merits little notice. 
Catholics are as free to form opinions as 

other men ; and in their general decifions 
I ſee the ſame rule of conduct invariably 
followed. In their politics is the ſame 
diſcordance and variation of ſentiment, as 
is elſewhere obſervable. Ignorance only 
can aſſert the contrary belief. If, on the 
whole, they be rather inclined to govern- 
ment, which I think is the caſe, they have 
good reaſons for their choice. It would 
be extreme folly to ſet their faces againſt 
that power, from which ultimately all re- 
dreſs muſt be derived. Beſides, they feel 
not thoſe incentives to oppoſition, which 
are thought to actuate the breaſts of many 
Proteſtants. —It is falſe, that they are 


friends to arbitrary power. They ſmart 


too ſeverely under the rod of oppreſſion, 
to with to give it additional ſtrength in the 
hands 
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hands of a tyrant. Why even, as is often 
aſſerted, ſhould they, from any previous 
principle, be more inclined to monarchy, 
than to any other form of government ? At 
this day, there are Catholic republics, and 
Catholic ſtates of every deſcription. In 
the annals of this nation, never were there 
ſtouter champions for liberty, than the 
ancient Barons. Magna Charta is of Ca- 
tholic growth. Nor do I know, that the 
Proteſtant Patriots, of the preſent hour, 
would have acted at Runimede with more 
manly firmneſs, though their lips, I doubt 
not, might have diſtilled more copious 
ſtreams of honeyed eloquence. —Catho- 
lics are inſtructed to ſubmit themſelves to 
the ruling powers, and not wantonly to 
engage in faction. The murmurs of diſ- 
appointed or of diſaftefted men can ſeldom 
be reconciled with reaſon and the plain 
dictates of religion. — We acknowledge 
ourſelves much indebted to ſome Gentle- 
men in Oppo/ition, and we hope to expe- 
rience the continuance of their favourable 
exertions ; but in us it would be a conduct 
highly cenſurable, were we to adopt the 


language of party, with a view of making 


an adulatory tender of ſervices, in them- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves too weak and inſufficient to effect 
any real purpoſe. 


It is but lately that Catholics have at 
all appeared to engage in politics : they 
were too depreſſed for the exertions of 
men; and even now they ſcarcely take 
any decided part. In my opinion, ſuch 
torpid indifference is reprehenfible. I 
would not be factious, but I would ſhew 
that I had ſome property at ſtake, and 
that I wiſhed to fee it well defended. 
We have hitherto gained little by a long 
courſe of inactive ſubmiſſion. An Eng- 
liſhman ſhould at all times dare to ſpeak 
his ſentiments. Theſe at leaſt cannot 
be ſhackled ; and a Trimmer between two 
parties generally meets the contempt of 
both. | 


If Catholics be capable of doing any 
injury to the ſtate, which, it is ſaid, they 
are; ſurely they are alſo capable of ſerv- 
ing it in the ſame proportion. It is the 
duty therefore of Magiſtrates, by mild 
and lenient meaſures, to inſure their affec- 
tions. Should they be incapable of re- 
ſenting ill uſage (and experience has ſuffi- 
ciently declared ſuch to be their lowly 

condition) 
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condition) how unmanly is it, to oppteſs 
the weak and defenceleſs ! They are to a 
man loyal, ſincere, and patriotic; they 
have given the moſt ſolemn ſecurity for 
their allegiance : In this they have done 
all that men can do; 'and having done 
this, they are intitled to the privileges of 
ſubjects; and to the protection of the laws. 

-IT is therefore in religious matters 
only that Catholics hold opinions different 
from thoſe of Proteſtant Engliſhnien. 
Here they pretend not to-think as they 
do; and this candid declaration ſhould 
give evidence in favour of their general 
profeſſions. The infincere man would af- 
fect coincidence in opinion; as well in re- 
ligion as in polities, at leaſt when his in- 
tereſt required it; and it will hardly be 
ſaid, that we ſhould mot be benefited by 
an artful diſguiſe of our religious belief. 
We declare then our diſſent from many 
parts of the Proteſtant creed; and ve 
openly avow our faith in articles, which 
the reformed Church has n en 


Liberty of ie! is eſſential to a 
nature. Take that away, and man, his 
8 organization 


Their Reli⸗ 


gion. 
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organization alone excepted, will not be 
ſuperior to the aſs which browſes on the 
thiſtle, or to the thiſtle which vegetates 
from the earth: It is that only which 
he can ſtrictly call his owu, becauſe no 
created power can deprive him of it. His 
property may be taken away by the hand 
of violence, and his perſon may be thrown 
into confinement ; but in the dungeons 
of the Baſtile his thoughts are till free, 


and out of the reach of tyranny.—There ' 


is no ſubject on which our thoughts may 
not range, and on which they may not 
judge. For what other end, was ſach ex- 
tent given to the mental powers? When 
we abuſe theſe faculties, by an improper 
| diſplay, we become reſponſible to the Be- 
ing who gave them to us; but te him 
only.—In religious enquiries, why is our 
reaſon to be particularly reſtrained ?' As 
the ſubject is of fingular importance, it 
ſeems, even greater latitude ſhould be 
allowed us. Is it your buſineſs to invade 
the | beſt privilege I enjoy? — With this 
conviction of mind I examine, I Judge, 
and I'chuſe my own religion. It is the 
affair of my own conſcience ; it is a con- 
cern betwixt myſelf and God; and it be- 
longs to no other to arraign my conduct, 

| or 
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or to cenſure my determination; To mo- 
teſt me then in the practice of ſuch du- 
ties, as my conſcience again tells me I 
ſhould perform, is an equal 3 of ty- 
tanny. 

On theſe principles, to me of eleareſt 
evidence, is founded the Chriſtian doctrine 
of Toleration ; a doctrine, which only ig- 
norance of the rights of mankind, eccle- 
ſiaſtical domination, or blind enthufiaſm, 
could ever controvert. If I diſſent from 


other men; do not they alſo diſſent from 


me? And if I chuſe to ſubmit my faith to 
the deciſions of the Catholic Church, I 
uſe no other liberty than he does, who 
chuſes to reject them, —Catholics, I know, 
have often denied the external practice of 
religion to Sectaries; they now continue 
to do ſo in many countries. It is not my 


intention to Juſtify what is ill-done. But 


to be intolerant is a leading maxim of 
every eſtabliſhed Church ; whether it have 
its feat in England or in France, in Hin- 
doſtan or in China. It is now time to 
correct abuſes, and not to ſeek excuſe for 
our own, from the example of others. 
All are equally cenſurable ; and when 
Engliſh Proteſtants arraign ſo ſeverely the 
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intolerance of Rome, they only mark out 


more pointedly the in antes pf their own 
conduct, 


At all events, what has ſtate- policy to 
do with the concern of a man's conſcience? 
If he obey the laws of his country, and 
perform the duties of a ſubject, the de- 
mands of the civil magiſtrate are camplied 
with. Is he to fay, “ You ſhall not wear 
afword for the defence of your perſon or 
property, becauſe you chuſe to pray for 
the repoſe of the ſoul of your deceaſed fa- 
ther : or, if yau will not think as I do, 
I forbid you to approach within ten miles 
of the capital? This ſurely is a ſpecies 
of tyranny, which could only find abet- 
tors at a time, hen the violence of paſ- 
fion had ſtifled all the eos. of (Fr 


poerate politics. | 


When it is * that any 0. of men 


profeſs principles in religion, which either 


tend to the deſtruction of ſocial happineſs, 


or are incompatible with the eſtabliſhed 
a order of government, it will not be de- 
nied, that the moſt rigorous means ſhould 
pe uſed for their ſuppreſſion. The ſword 
of Tow ſhould be drawn, and the miſ- 
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creants be exterminated. It was thus, the 
Saxon Edgar freed this kingdom from the 
ravages of wolves, by which it was once 
infeſted. Yet hitherto, I believe, no men 
have ever profeſſed ſuch deſtructive tenets. 
The religion of every man teaches him to 
be good, and he would be ſo, were he to 
comply with its injunctions. The ene- 
mies to a ſect may charge them falſly, and 
their miſrepreſentations may impoſe on 
the ignorant, Inſtructions ſhould be ta- 
ken from the well-informed, and not from 
the cry of defamation, I will apply to a 
man's own conſcience for an account of 
his tenets.— No people have ſuffered fo 
much from ſlanderous deſcription, as Ca- 
tholics. They have repeatedly laid their 
belief before the public; which, with 
great humanity, always refuſes to give 
credit to their declarations. Vou ſhall 
believe us, they ſay - but we will not be- 
lieve you. I ſuſpect there muſt be ſome 
ſecret motive for this incredulity. For it 
is the diſpoſition of a virtuous mind not 
to doubt the aſſertions of honeſt men. 
The liar thinks no man can ſpeak truth 
becauſe he never does it himſelf. 


9 Once 
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Once more I will give my reader a con- 
ciſe, | but accurate expoſition of Catholic 
belief. It is contained in few propoſi- 
tions. Should it vary from any previous 
opinions of his own ; I only beg he will 
think, that I know better than he does, 
what is my own religion. The requeſt is 
modeſt. —The following rule I muſt inſiſt 
he will attend to, becauſe it is the grand 


criterion, by which each article of our 
faith may be unn Wu N 


| THIS rule is All that and only that be- 
— s to Catholic belief, which is revealed 
in 2 word of Gad, and which is propoſed 
by the Catholic Church to all its members, 
to be believed with divine faith. 


Guided by this certain criterion we pro- 
bels to believe, 

I. That Chriſt has eſtabliſhed a Church 
upon earth, and that this Church is that, 
which holds communion with the See of 
Rome, being One, Holy, TOE and 
WN 


2. That we are obliged to hear this 
Such, and therefore that ſhe is infal- 
lible, 
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lible, by the guidance of Almighty IM. | 
in her decifions regarding faith. 


3. That Saint Peter, by divine com- 
miſſion, was appointed the head of this 
Church, under Chriſt its founder: And 
that the Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, as 
ſucceſſor to Saint Peter, has always been, 
and is at preſent, by divine right, head 
of this Church. . 


4. That the Canon of the Old and New 
Teſtament,” as as ' propoſed to us by this 
Church, is the word of God; as alfo ſuck 
traditions, belonging to faith and morals; 
which being originally delivered by Chriſt 
to his Apoſtles, have been preſerved, by 
Gn ſucceſſion, in the mn ene COTE 


21 That honour and veneration are due 
to the Angels of Gad and his Saints; that 
they offer up prayers to God for us; that 
it is good and profitable to have recourſe 
to their interceſſion; and that the relics 
or earthly remains of God's particular ſer- 
vants are to be held in reſpect. _ 


6. That no fins ever were, or can be, re- 
mitted, unleſs by the mercy of God, thro' 
Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt ; and therefore that man's 
juſtification is the work of divine grace. 


7. That the good works, which we do, 
receive theit whole value from the grace 
of God ; and that by ſuch works, we not 
only comply with the precepts of the di- 
vine law, but that we Oy" likewiſe 
merit eternal life. N 


8. That by works, done in the ſpirit 
of Penance, we can make ſatisfaction to 
God, for the temporal puniſhment, which 

often remains due, after our fins, by the 
divine goodneſs, have been forgiven us. 


9, That Chriſt has left tu his Church 


a power of granting indulgences, that is, 
a relaxation from ſuch temporal chaſtiſe- 
ment only as remains due after the divine 
pardon of ſin; and that the uſe of ſuch 


indulgences is profitable to ſinners. 


10. That there is a Purgatory, or ae 


State; and that the ſouls of imperfect 


Chriſtians therein detained are * by 
the * of the faithful. 
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11. That there are ſeven Sacraments, 
all inſtituted by Chriſt; Baptiſm, Con- 
firmation, Euchariſt, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, OP rer Matrimony. 


12. That in thi moſt holy Sacrament 


of the Euchariſt, there is truly, really, 
and ſubſtantially, the-body and blood, to- 
gether with the ſoul and the divinity of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt... 


13. That in this ſacrament there is, by 
the omnipotence of God, a converſion, or 
change, of the whole ſubſtance of the bread 
into the body of Chriſt, and of the whole 
ſubſtance of the wine into his blood; 
which n we call EeanſubLangations 


K 14. That a ak kind Chri iS 


received whole and entire. 


1. That in the Maſs, or 5 af 
the Altar, is offered to God a true, proper, 


and r facrifice for the _— 
and the dead. 


16. That i in the Sacrament of Penance, 
the fins we fall into after baptiſm are, by 
the divine mercy, Jorgipen us. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the great points of Catholic 
belief, by which we are diſtinguiſhed from 
other Chriſtian Societies ; and theſe only 
are the real and eſſential tenets of our Re- 
ligion. We admit alſo the other grand 
articles of revealed and natural religion, 
which the goſpel and the light of reaſon 
have manifeſted to us. To theſe we ſub- 
mit as Men and as Chriſtians, and to the 
former as obedient children of the Catho- 
lic Church, 


Reader, have you weighed attentively 
the plain and obvious meaning of theſe 
articles? And do you think there is one, 
which merits to be treated with ſuch harſh 
cenſure, as is generally given them ? Do 
you think there is one, the belicf of which 
ſhould, in a Chriftian country, reſtrain us 
from the common privileges of ſubjects 
and the bleſſings of unbounded Tolera- 
tion? I mean not to ſay, that our doc- 
trine is of ſuch evidence as to command 
conviction and inſtant belief. This is a 
very different queſtion ; nor do I ſpeak of 
the truth of our religion: Were it fa/ſe 
in every article, my reaſoning would be 
the ſame.—Tenets which to Catholics, 

from the long-acquired habits of educa- 


tion, 
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tion, may ſeem familiar and highly ra- 
tional, are not therefore calculated to 
make the ſame impreſſion. on thoſe, to 
whom they are new and unintereſting, 
The friend to truth will maturely weigh 
the important object, and will decide, as 
reaſon and the bias of genuine Chriſtianity 
ſhall appear to preponderate. Of this, 
however, I am convinced that, were cer- 
tain obſtacles removed, ſuch as the views 
of intereſt, the animoſity of party, the 
blindneſs of prejudice, and thoſe thick 
clouds which controverſy has raiſed, it 
would then appear, that the Proteſtant 
Church of England and Catholics are di- 
vided by very thin partitions, 


There are points of diſcipline alſo, 
which regulate conduct, and to which we 
pay obedience; as faſting on particular 
days, communion in one kind, celibacy of 
churchmen, uſe of the Latin language in 
public ſervice, and other ſimilar practices; 


but as theſe vary, and may be either al- 


tered or ſuppreſſed by due authority, they 
belong not to what is properly ſtyled the 
Faith of Catholics. 


Opinions alſo, whether regarding belief | 


or . of particular ſchools or of par- 
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ticular divines, conſtitute a diſtin and 
ſeparate object. Great latitude in the 
forming of ſuch opinions is allowed; and 
conſequently it will be often abuſed. It 
has been in the power of ſome men to 
give an undue weight to ſuch opinions, 
whereby Catholics themſelves have been 
too often impoſed on. They have igno- 
rantly confounded the inventions of falli- 
ble men with the unerring declarations of 
Heaven. Of this circumſtance our ene- 
mies have many times taken an unfair ad- 
vantage, and the faith of Catholics has 
ſuffered from the falſe repreſentation, — 
Some opinions may deſerve reſpect, but 
others ſhould be defpiſed and reprobated. 
And it ſhould be noticed, that moſt of the 
charges brought againſt us are founded on 
this falſe ſuppoſition ; ht the opinions of 


private men, or of whole focretres, are as 


much a part of our real creed, as the articles 
T have mentioned, When all this extra- 
neous matter, whether of diſcipline or of 
opinion, is brought to a proper teſt, by the 
Rule of faith J ſo much inſiſt on, it will 
ſoon appear in what light it is to be con- 
ſidered. Were I to reject every opinion, 
hitherto diſcovered, and ſolely adhere to 

the articles of doctrine as above ſtated, I 


ſhould 
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ſhould be a Catbolic in the ſtrict and ac- 
curate acceptation of the word. Divines 
might cenſure me, Caſuiſts might defame 
me, and the Pope might deny me the 
name of Papiſt; but my faith would ſtill 
be pure, unimpaired, and Catholic, 


NOTWITHSTANDING this clear 
deſcription of Catholic belief, many char- 
ges, of a very black and defamatory com- 
plexion, are perpetually urged againſt 


Charges 
againſt them 


them; nor has it been N to GE 7 
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11 has been ory windy aſſerted, thas 
rr we have taken an oath of allegi- 
ance and fidelity, we ſhould not be tole- 
rated in a Proteſtant country, becauſe we 
have yet given no / curity for our good 
behaviour. It is a fixed maxim, ſay theſe 


men of refined diſcernment, in the Church” 


of Rome, to which they all univerſally 


ſubſcribe, ** That no faith is to be kept | 


with heretics ; That the Pope can diſpenſe 
with all oaths; and that every Prieſt has 
a- diſcretionary power to forgive ſins of 


every deſcription.” 


Wo 
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We have anſwered ; That we rejedt ſuch 
doctrine as impious and unchriſtian ; that 
it was never admitted by Catholics ; that 
if any private perſon believed it, he was 
a bad man; and that no power, of what- 
ever denomination, could make it lawful 
to violate ſuch engagements, though con- 
tracted with Heretics, Jews, Turks, or 
{nfioels, 


We have anſwered ; That we do not 
hold, the Pope has power to diſpenſe with 
oaths; that the exerciſe of ſuch power 
would be a violation of the unalterable 
laws of juſtice and truth ; that it would 
be impious and invalid; and that no de- 
ciſions, even of General Councils, can 
annul the ſacred obligation of ſuch en 
meme. 


We have anſwered ; That Prieſts have 
not a diſcretionary power to forgive fins ; 
that to the finner, who comes to them 
with all the diſpoſitions of fincere re- 
pentance, we do believe they can, by the 
appointment of Heaven, grant abſolu- 
tion; but that it is God alone, who inte- 
rioriy abſolves the penitent, whilſt his 


M.Iiniſters exreriorſy exerciſe the function. 
When 
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When we are accuſed of teaching that 
the Pope can depoſe Kings, and free their 
ſubjects from their allegiance ; our anſwer 
is; That we abhor fuch maxims ; that if 
Popes have ſometimes exercifed a depoling 
power, we condemn their conduct; that, 
as we acknowledge in him powers of ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction only, we admit no in- 
terterence from his court in the temporal 
concerns of ſtate ; and that we would op- 
poſe any ſecular attempts from him, with 
the ſame alacrity, as we would thoſe of 
a French invader, 


It is ſtill urged, that we allow in him 
an extent of juriſdiction, which is not 
conſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed n 
of this realm. 


With regard to that particular arrange- 
ment, which appoints the King head of 
the Church, we Wow, it is true, our 
diſlent from it. But as that relates only 
to the eſtabliſhed Church, of which we 
are not members, our conduct is the ſame 
as that of other Diſſenters, over whom his 
Majeſty aſſumes no eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion.— The Biſhop of Rome is our prin- 
cipal ſuperior, as he is the ſupreme head 

of 


b 

of the Catholic Church. But all his 
power, being wholly /þ:ritual, has no 
relation to civil government; it reaches 
to ſuch matters as, we think, appertain 
not to the controul of Princes. The ſtate 
of religion with us is ſo very low and im- 
perfect, that it is not eaſy to diſcover, 
wherein the Pope has room for the exer- 
ciſe of any part of his prerogative. We 
have no national Church, and we guide 
ourſelves by the rule of ancient practice 
and diſcipline, ——In Catholic countries 
mult be looked for the proper diſplay of 
the Papal power ; , and it will be found 
that its ſphere of- action is extremely 
bounded. They acknowledge in him a 
primacy of juriſdiction; but it is a primacy” 


ſubjected to the controul of Canons and 


to the general order of eſtabliſhed laws. 
His power is in no ſenſe abſolute. It is 
his duty to attend to the execution of 
eſtabliſhed laws, and-to take care that the 


Chriſtian republic receive no injury. This 


is the office of a firſt magiſtrate in every . 


well- regulated ſtate. - And to ſhew how 
limited his authority really is; we main - 
tain that each Paſtor in his pariſh, each 
Biſhop in his dioceſe, each Metropolitan 
in his province, and each Patriarch in his 
nation, 
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nation, is poſſeſſed of a proper and eſſential 
juriſdiction, wholly uncontroulable by, 
and independent of, the See of Rome. 
They reſpect his primacy, but they have 
their rights and liberties as ancient and as 
ſacred as are his own. Such was the or- 
der divinely eſtabliſhed by Chriſt. The 
canonical inſlalment of Biſhops, and other 
higher miniſters, belongs to the Papal pre- 
rogative. n | 


I know that, in former times princi- 
pally, the Popes have exerted a very undue 
ſtretch of power. They had the paſſions 
of men; and the Chriſtian world was too 
weak and too ignorant to oppoſe them. 
The conſequences were at laſt fatal.—It is 
vain. to. ſuppoſe that any eſtabliſhments, 
committed to human direction, can be 


long free from abuſes : It is our duty, by 
prudent and the moſt effectual means, to 


contribute to their reformation. —Such, as 


I have deſcribed, is the nature of the ju- 
riſdiction of Rome; and being ſuch, Eng- 


land, I am very confident, has no reaſon 


to fear we ſhall ever aim to introduce a 


power incompatible with her privileges.” 


U When 
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When we have been called Idolaters 3 


we knew not what was meant by the 
charge: For to God alone we pay our ho- 
mage of adoration; but we think that par- 
4 reſdect is due to the firſt and beſt 
of his creatures. 


We are accuſed of great uncharitable- 
neſs in allowing Salvation to none but Ca- 
tholics.— But this alſo is a miſtaken no- 
tion. We ſay, I believe, no more, than 
do all other Chriſtian Societies. Religion 
certainly is an affair of very ſerious conſi- 
deration. When therefore a man, either 
neglects to inform himſelf, or, when in- 
formed, refuſes to follow the conviction 
of his mind, ſuch a one, we ſay, is not in 
the way of Salvation. After mature en- 
quiries, if I am convinced that the religion 


of England is the only true one, am I not 


obliged to become a Proteſtant? In ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, muſt not you likewiſe 
declare yourſelf a Catholic? Our meaning 
is, that no one can be ſaved out of the true 
Church; and as we conſider the evidence 
of the truth of our religion to be great, 


that he who will not embrace truth, wben 
he ſees it, deſerves not to be happy. God 


however is the ſearcher of hearts ; he only 
can 
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can read thoſe internal diſpoſitions, on 
which rectitude of conduct alone depends. 


Such are the anſwers, we have always 
given to theſe, and to other ſimilar charges. 
We know, we have had amongſt us many 
bad and weak men, who have often ſpa- 
ken and often acted wrong; but it is un- 
fair to involve the innocent in the ways 
of the guilty. By ſuch means, the virtues 
and good qualities of every ſociety upon 


_carth would be utterly done away.— As 
Chriſtians, therefore, we admit all the 


doctrines of divine Revelation; as Catho- 
lics, we ſubmit our faith to the authority 
of that Church, which we think Chriſt 
has founded ; as Men, we profeſs our obe- 
dience to the moral precepts of reaſon 
and nature; and, as Subjects, the King 


haas our allegiance, the laws our reverence, 
and the ſtate may command our ſervices, 


THE account I have given of the re- 
ligion of Catholics naturally leads me to 
their Miniſters. On this head I could 
with to ſupply all poſſible information. 


Popiſh prieſts are generally conſidered as 


a fair game, at which the ſhafts of ſatire 
| U2 and 
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and malevolence may be thrown with im- 


punity. Like other objects, this alſo has. 


two ſides: The equitable n will 
wiſh to view both. 


By an arrangement, which took place 
in the reign of james the Second, England 
was divided into four diſtricts, and a Bi- 


ſhop was appointed to preſide over each. 


They had then 10001. per ann. ſettled on 


each of them, out of the Exchequer : but 


this only continued till the Revolution, 
when they were reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſupporting themſelves by the beſt means 
in their power. Since that time, the ſame 
regulation with regard to numbers has 
continued; and as they have no particu- 
lar place of reſidence allotted, each Biſhop 
generally chuſes to live in the moſt cen- 
\ trical and convenient fituation. Their 
office is, to attend to the ſmall concerns 
of their reſpective diſtricts; to adminiſter 
the Sacrament of Confirmation; to pro- 
vide the different Congregations with 
Prieſts; and to take care that theſe per- 
form their duties, and behave in a manner 
becoming the Character of Churchmen. 
It has been faid by a peeviſh writer, That 
Popyh Biſhops go about, and exerciſe every 

part 
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rt of their function, without offence, 
and without obſervation.” This is an un- 
fair repreſentation : For it is in the moſt 
private manner that any part of their func- 
tion is exerciſed ; and as they poſſeſs none 
of the inſignia of the epiſcopal order, their 
goings about do not diſtinguiſh them from 
other men. Could modern Chriſtians be 
inſpired with the holy ambition of emu- 
lating the virtues of the apoſtolic ages, 
our Catholic Biſhops have, ſurely, the no- 
bleſt field before them, They are not 
expoſed to the allurements of. worldly 
temptations; and all their treaſures are ig 
heaven. One hundred pounds per annum 
1s more than equal to the revenue of. their. 
Epiſcopal Sees. Will the author of the 
Confeffronal, from whom the above remark 
is taken, be willing to exchange his Arch- 
 deaconry of Cleveland for the Mitre of 
theſe Popiſh Biſhops | J 5/11] 


As far as I can rely on my information, 
which I think is accurate, the number of 
Prieſts, now employed, is about 360. 
Their diſtribution is as follows. — In the 
northern diſtrict, which takes in the coun- 
ties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Durham, York, Lancaſter, 


and 
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and Cheſter, there are about 167. Of theſe 
48 are Ex-Jeſujts *. Three places are now 
vacant. This diſtrict contains the greateſt 
number of Prieſts, and alfo the greateſt 
number of Catholics ; but not in propor- 
tion to the number of Clergy ; many be- 
ing private Chaplains to Gentlemen, where 
there are no congregations, Since their 
diſſolution, nine places have been given up 
by the Ex- Jeſuits, two of which are not 
likely ever to be revived, 


In the midland diſtri, are about go 
Prieſts; 28 of whom are Ex- Jeſuits. There 
are now fourteen places vacant, This di- 
ſtrict declines very faſt, as appears from 
the great number of congregations now 
without Prieſts. Moſt of theſe have been 
vacant for ſome time, and no Clergymen 
unengaged have hitherto been found to 
ſupply them ; though ſome of them are 
Gentlemen's houſes; by which means ſome 
families are obliged to go from five to ten 
miles, on Sundays, to Chapel. It may be 
noticed that this diſtri, though compoſed 
of the greateſt number of counties, and 

thoſe 


The Fathers of the late Society of Jeſus, are diſtinguiſhed 
by this appellation, fince their Canonical diſſolution in the Pon - 
tacate of Clement XIV. Ann. 1773» 
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thoſe moſtly large, to the amount of ſix- 
teen, contains only 8,460 Catholics, which 
is computed to be about two thirds of 
what there were thirty or forty years ago. 


The weſtern diſtri contains about 44 
Priefts ; 23 are Ex-Jeſuits. There is one 
place vacant, and has been ſo for ſome 
time; no perſon can be found to occupy 
it, This diſtrict is the thinneſt of Catho- 
lics of any in England, though its extent 
be great. It contains eight Engliſh coun- 


ties, and the whole of North and South- 
Wales. 


The London diſtrict, enprifing nine 
counties, has 58 Prieſts; 11 are Ex- Jeſuits, 
There are five places vacant. This diſtrict 


has alſo diminiſhed, and is declining very 
faſt. | 


Theſe Prieſts, whoſe number and diſtri- 
bution I have given, either live as Chap- 
lains in the families of Gentlemen, and 
haye the care of the little congregations 
round them ; or elſe they refide in towns, 
or- in ſome country-places, where funds 
have been ſettled for their ſupport. The 


Chapels are in their own houſes. From 


many 
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4 many places being now vacant, as I have 
zoticed, whers Prieſts were formerly kept, 

it is evident that their number is greatly 
on the decreaſe. The Jeſuits alſo are 
- daily dying aways nor is there any ſucceſ- 
ſion to ſupply their places. In the lapſe 
of a few years, we ſhall ſee a very great 
additional falling off. Never, ſurely, was 
there a wilder fancy than the common cry 
of the growth of Popery, and of the great 


influx of Prieſts; ſince the paſſing of the 


late act in favour of Catholics | 


Voluntary poverty is ah eſteemed 
a virtue of high evangelical merit; but 
when involuntary, it loſes its meritorious 
character, and may be ranked among the 
miſeries of human life. If Catholic Prieſts 
"as diſpoſed to make a virtue of neceſſity, 
like their Biſhops, they will meet with no 
obſtacle in their progreſs to perfection. 
Twenty pounds per annum is thought a 
very handſome ſalary for a Gentleman's 
Chaplain ;| and if the rural curate have 
twenty more, to keep himſelf, his horſe, 
and his ſervant, it will be ſaid, he is very 
well provided. Some may have ſmall an- 
nuities from their own families ; but this 


is not common. From men thus broken 


by 
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by penury, the frowns of an imperious 


patron, or by hard labour in the ſervice of 
their neighbour, government has little rea- 


ſon, I think, to apprehend machinations' 


againſt the ſtate ; nor ſhould the eſtabliſh- 


ed Church envy their condition, or trem- 


ble for the ſubverſion of her Hierarchy. 


Our Prieſts, in their general character, 
are upright and ſincere: But narrowed by 
a bad education, they contract early preju- 
dices, which they very ſeldom afterwards 
depoſite. The theological lumber of the 
ſchools too often ſupplies the place of 


more uſeful furniture. Moderately ſkilled 


in the Latin and Greek languages, they 
know little of their own ; nor do they be- 
come ſenſible of their manifold deficien-- 
cies, till it be ſometimes too late to attempt 
improvement. They are bred up in the 


perſuaſion that, on- coming to England, 


they are to meet with racks and perſecu- 


tion: They land, therefore, as in an ene- 


my's country, cautious, diffident, and ſus 
ſpectful. A man truly orthodox flies he- 
retical company; he fears to be contami- 
nated; and he would not receive inſtruc- 


tion from fo foul a ſource. A prieſt is 


{ſeldom ſeen in the ſociety of Proteſtants. 
X The 
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The Catholics, he is told to herd with, 
either are unable to improve him, or if 
able, they are ſeldom willing. Contracted 


in his circumſtances, he has not the means 


of drawing information from books ; the 
labours of his calling demand much of his 
time; and unfaſhioned in the forms of 
elegant life, his company is not aſked for. 

Thus denied moſt occations of improve- 
ment, if his native diſpoſitions will allow 
him, he ſoon fits down filently contented, 

and looks no further. If he ever had abi- 
lities, diſuſe will, in a ſhort time, lay them 
aſleep; and at ſixty he will probably be 
found the ſame man he was at twenty- 


five. 


It is the complaint of our Gentry, that 
Prieſts are rough and unſociable: They 
would be leſs ſo, perhaps, if their patrons 
were leſs proud, leſs ignorant, and leſs im- 
perious.— The obſervation is general, and 
therefore has its exceptions.—On both 
ſides are faults, which ſhould be corrected. 
That day is paſſed, when the counſel of 
the Prieſthood was officiouſly ſought after; 
when, from the cottage to the throne, it 
pervaded every department in life. The 
employment did not make them better 

men; 
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men; and their employers are deſervedly 


ſtyled ignorant and weak-minded bigots. 


A Churchman who, in the diſcharge of his 


duty, is regular, exemplary, and manly, 
muſt be reſpected; if he be ill- treated, it 


will only be by ſuch, whoſe frowns will 


do him more honour than their ſmiles. 


It is often ſaid, that Popiſh Prieſts have 
an unbounded zeal for making Proſelytes. 
Were it true, I ſee no reproach in the 
charge. It proves that they are fincere in 
their religious belief; that they eſteem 
themſelves in the beſt way ; and that they 


with to impart to others the important 


truths of ſalvation. The man of zeal, 
and only this man, will, in every religion, 
ſtrive to make converts; and when evi- 
dently he is not actuated by motives of 
intereſt or ſome worldly purſuit, his only 


aim can be the good of his neighbour, 


If prieſts ever poſſeſſed the ſpirit com- 
plained of, it has, I am ſure, either long 
fince evaporated, or is become very unſuc- 
ceſsful; for the number of thoſe, who 


conform to the eſtabliſhed Church, is far 


beyond thoſe who come over to us. Real 


zeal is not a laſting impulſe, when there 


is not ſome paſſion to give it ſtrength; 
A -2 and 
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and in what are we benefited by an in- 


creaſe of numbers? To inſtruct thoſe who 
are born Catholics; to make them good 


Chriſtians and good Citizens, is a taſk by 
itſelf ſufficiently intereſting ; we are al- 
ready too many to ſuffer; and in us too 


many are alrgady laſt to the ſervice of our 
* 


It f is a very fortunate circumſtance, in 
the diſcipline of the Catholic Church, that 
Prieſts are forbidden to marry. They who 
now can hardly maintain themſelves, 
would not eaſily provide for a wife and 
children. Proteſtants often inveigh againſt 
this celibacy of our Churchmen ; but it 
would be well, I belieye, if many of theirs 
continued ſingle; Where ſhall the unpro- 
vided offspring of a deceaſed Clergyman 
find relief from penury and diſtreſs ? Lu- 
ther indeed did well to condemn a prac- 
"tice he was not willing to follow; and his 
marriage with a Nun was to his diſciples 
a convincing proof, that celibacy was no 
virtue. 


The influence, which Prieſts have it in 
their power {till to acquire from the uſe 
of confeſſion, it muſt be allowed, is very 
| 72 a 
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great. Take but once faſt hold of a man's 
conſcience, and you may lead him where 
you pleaſe. It is therefore, in our Church, 


a concern of the greateſt moment, that 


Prieſts be well - inſtructed, and that they 


be good men. When this is the caſe, 


they become a powerful engine, whereby 


religion may be greatly advanced, and 


much public utility derived to the ſtate. 
Confeſſion is a great check to vice, and it 


promotes the practice of virtue. It may 
be abuſed, as the beſt things too often are. 


Abſtracting from all divine inſtitution, 
were I to found a commonwealth, a law, 
obliging all my ſubjects to frequent con- 


feſſion of their ſins, ſhould be a principal 


ordinance. But the choice of my Prieſts 
ſhould have my peculiar care. I would 
not, however, myſelf be found often in 
their company ; for the Prieſt who holds 
in his hand the conſcience of his Prince, 
too often meddles in the temporal con- 


cerns of ſtate, which belong not to him, 


The Jeſuits, from the day of their 
inſtitution, raiſed through the Chriſtian 
world, a ſuſpicious jealouſy, which they 
were little careful to ſuppreſs ; they alſo 
raiſed an admiration of their zeal and of 

their 
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their unbounded activity. In our penal 
ſtatutes they are marked out as a body of 
men wholly diftint from other Prieſts. 

It was thought, that they held principles 
inimical to the rights of mankind, and 
that their deſigns againſt Princes and their 
States were of the moſt deleterious com- 
plexion. There was no truth in this ima- 
gination. They had amongſt them, in- 
deed, Divines of wild fancy; they had 
- Jooſe and indulgent Caſuiſts; and they had 
men of dangerous activity. Where the 
weakneſſes and common paſſions to which 


dur nature is ſubjeR, are allowed to obe- 


rate, things could not be otherwiſe; and 
the Jeſuits were not more reprehenſible, 
than are all other ſocieties of men. The 
influence, which their zeal, their ſoft inſi- 
nuation, and their abilities, acquired them, 
was, in every walk of life, amazingly ex- 
tenſive. It was often productive of great 
good, and it was ſometimes productive of 
great evil. They aſpired, I think, too 
high; and the rapidity of their fall could 
only be equalled by that of their aſcent, 
To the Proteſtant Church they were al- 
ways particularly odious : They were pur- 
poſely raiſed to oppoſe the progreſs, and 
to combat the opinions, of the firſt Re- 
| formers. 
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formers, Their attachment to the See of 
Rome was great; and in them the Papal 
prerogative had always experienced the 
firmeſt ſupport. It was, therefore, mat-. 
ter of aſtoniſhment when the Roman Pon- 
tiff pronounced their difſolution. He was 
either a bad politician, or he was compel- 
led to do it.— In abilities the Jeſuits were 
thought to ſurpaſs all other religious or- 
ders ; but becauſe they wanted prudence 
to rein their ambition, and to moderate 
their career of power, they fell, - probably 
to riſe no more. 


The Engliſh Jeſuits were, I think, ra- 
ther inferior to their brethren in other 
parts of Europe. Of this many reaſons 
might be aſſigned. But there was a cer- 
tain ſameneſs in manners, and a peculiar 
caſt of features, which generally marked 
every member of the Society. Among 
the tea-ſhrubs in China, in the miſſions of 
Chili, in the gardens of Verſailles, or in a 
cottage in Lancaſhire, a Jeſuit was a diſtin- 
guiſhable man.— The few ſtill remaining, 
daily dying off, in the courſe of ſome years, 
their generation will be extinct, and their 
name almoſt forgotten. We ſhall then 
perhaps ſee Poon to lament their ſupprel-, 

- fhon., 
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ſion. At all events, it is now time to dtop 
thoſe idle fears, which the phantom of 


Jeſuitical craft and machinations formerly 


gave riſe to. 


IT was 4 genden rumour, which 


lately prevailed, that Catholics were open- 
ing ſchools in all parts of the kingdom, 


whereby the rifing generation of Prote- 


ſtants were all to be perverted to the errors 


of Popery. The real fact is, that we have 


not opened one new ſchool fince the year 


1778. The whole number of thoſe which 
we have, are, I think, but three, at leaſt 
thoſe of any note. There is one in Hert- 
fordſhire; one near Birmingham in War- 


wickſhire; and a third near Wolverhamp- 


ton in Staffordſhire. In London are ſome 
day-ſchools; and in other parts may be, 


perhaps, little eſtabliſhments, where an 


old woman gives lectures on the Horn- 
book and the Art of Spelling. As her 
leſſons convey no documents of treaſon or 
ſedition, government need not watch her 


with any anxious attention *. At the two 
firſt- 


* After more accurate enquiries, I am {till confirmed in the 
truth- of the above repreſentation, We have opened no new 


Schools of any note : Though it has been repeatedly aſſerted that 
eren 
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firſt-mentioned ſchools are generally about 
twenty or thirty boys, who leave them 
about the age of twelve or fourteen. That 
in Staffordſhire is far the moſt numerous. 
Its deſign is to give ſome education to 
children of a lower claſs. They learn 
their religion, and ſuch other things, as 
may qualify them for trade and the uſual 
buſineſs of life. When it can be avoided, 
they never adinit Proteſtants; from an ap- 
prehenſion that it might give offence ; as 
alſo from a well-grounded ſuſpicion, that 
it would tend gradually to weaken the re- 
ligious principles of the Catholic boys. It 
is to me aſtoniſhing, that Proteſtants can 
be found, who; were it in their power, 
would deprive us even of this ſmall privi- 
lege of educating our own children ! I have 
omitted to mention two ſchools for the 
education of girls, one at Hammerſmith, 
the other at Vork. They are ancient eſta- 
bliſhments; and by no means, I appre- 
hend, calculated to bring danger to the 
Proteſtant powers of the Britiſh Empire. 


Y SOON 


even 32 or mote had been erected, fince the paſſing of the bill 
in our fayour, The inſtructions of Imaginary Teachers cannot 


inſtil much poiſon into the breaſts of r Proteitant children. 


Their 
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SOON after the acceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, when Catholics had loft all 
hopes of re-eſtabliſhment ; and when, by 
ſevere ſtatutes, the practice of their religion 
was prohibited, and themſelves were not 
allowed to receive education at home, 
many of them retired abroad, and, by de- 
grees, aſſociated into regular communities. 
In 1568, Dr. Allan, afterwards made Car- 
dinal, founded a College for the Engliſh 
at Douay, a town in Flanders, then ſubject 
to the Spaniſh King; and in proceſs of 


time, other Colleges and places of educa- 
tion were eſtabliſhed in France, Spain, and 


Portugal.—The remains likewiſe of the 
religious orders, who had been diſperſed 
at the ſuppreſſion of Monaſteries, collect- 


ed themſelves, and formed into commu- 


nities. 


The firſt object of theſe different eſta- 
bliſhments was, to provide Miniſters for 
the ſupport of their religion in England, 
and, in a ſecondary view, to give education 
to the Catholic youth. Voung men, there- 
fore, ſoon repaired thither ; ſome of them 
took orders, and then returned to their 
own country. To fruſtrate this ſcheme, 
which was the only means now left of 

preſerving 
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preſerving from utter ruin the ſmall re- 
mains of Catholicity in England, many very 
ſevere ſtatutes were made by Elizabeth and 
her ſucceſſors. However, in ſpite of this 
oppoſition, and of the various attempts 
then made to prevail on the different Prin- 
ces to expel them their territories, they 
ſtood, and exiſt to the preſent hour. It 
was ſurely a ſtretch of cruel deſpotiſm, 
thus to ſubject thoſe, who ſhould ſend 
their children abroad, to hard penalties, 
and, at the ſame time, not to allow them 
to be educated at home, unleſs they took 
oaths, which -in their conſciences they 


ah unlawful! * 


The men whom, for many ſucceeding; 
years, theſe Seminaries ſent into England, 
were very able and informed. A general 
ſpirit of enquiry, eſpecially in matters of 
religion, had begun to call into life thoſe 
mental powers, which, for whole centu- 
ries back, had flept in lazy indolence. 
Controverſy became the faſhionable occu- 
pation of the learned ; and true religion 
has many obligations to their laborious 
efforts. The Engliſh Prieſts eagerly en- 
gaged in thoſe diſputes of religion with 
their Proteſtant antagoniſts ; and from the 

Y 2 writings 
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writings they left behind them, it ap- 
pears, they were well-{killed in the arts of 
controverſy. There is indeed an acrimony 
and a harſhneſs of reflection in their works, 
which, to judge from modern habits, 
would rather irritate, than produce ſenti- 
ments of moderation and mutual forbear- 
ance, But this was the ſtern character of 
the age; and it may, I believe, at all times 
be doubted, whether the object of polemig 
writers is not rather to foil their adverſary 
and to triumph, than, from the love of 
truth, to combat error, and to convince, 


m the godlike motive of doing good. 


The preſent ſtate of theſe eſtabliſhments 
is as follows :—The College at Pouay 
founded, as I faid, in 1568, is the moſt 
conſiderable, and is governed by a Preſident 
and other Superiors, all of the Engliſh na- 
tion. It belongs to the ſecular Clergy ; 
and the number of ſtudents is generally 
above a hundred. As its defign is to form 
Churchmen, and to give an academical 
education to the ſons of Gentlemen, its 
courſe of ſtudies has been conſequently 
adapted to this double purpoſe. But the 
complaint is, that its plan is not propor- 
tioned to the preſent improved ſtate of 

things ; 
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things ; that the Prieſts, who come from 

thence, are ill-provided with that learn- 

ing, which other Univerſities can now 

ſupply; and that young men, after eight 

years application, return home, very ſu- 

perficially acquainted with the Latin and 

Greek authors, and totally deftitute of all 

other ſcience.—General ideas, and the ha- s F 
bits of mankind, have certainly undergone ) 
a great revolution ; it is proper, therefore, 
that modes of education ſhould vary, un- 

der {kilful and prudent direction. Inſtruc- 

tions ſhould be taken from every quarter, 

and the work of improvement begun, 

without further lofs of time. The miſ- 

fortune however i is, that to reform a Col- 

lege would be a thirteenth labour for 
Hercules. The cleanſing the ſtable of 

King Augeas, which held three thouſand 

oxen, and had not been emptied for thirty 

years, was, compared with this, but a boy- 

- ith achievement. — The revenue of this 
College is very moderate; and the penſion, { 
which provides every thing, is but of 
twenty pounds per annum. 


Ta — — — — 


The Prieſts from this houſe are the moſt 
numerous, and from them 1 principally 
drew thoſe outlines of ſacerdotal character, 


which 
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which the reader already has feen. They 
are open, difintereſted, religious, and labo- 
rious ; ſteady in the diſcharge of their du- 
ties, fond of their profeſſion, and emulous 
of ſupporting the character of primitive 
Churchmen: But they are auſtere in their 
principles, confined in their ideas, igno- 
rant of the world, and unpleaſant in their 


| enen. 


The Ciergy 0 alſo other ſeminaries, 
of inferior diſtinction, at Paris, at Valla- 
dolid in Old. Caſtile, at Rome, and at 
Liſbon. The number of ſtudents in theſe 


places. is inconſiderable. The diſtance 
from England is great, and, abſtracting 


from the expence of ſo long a journey, 
parents are not inclined to ſend their chil-- 


dren. ſo fer from home. The deſign of 


all theſe eſtabliſhments is ſolely to educate 


Churchmen. At Paris are many opportu- 
nities of improvement, which that learned 
Univerſity ſupplies. The mode of educa- 
tion in the other houſes is copied from 
that of Douay ; and their Prieſts, barring 
the local peculiarities they contract, are 
greatly i in the ſame model. It is ſurely 


time to give new life to this antiquated. 


form: But we want an artiſt bold enough 
to 
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to attempt it. When Prometheus had 
kneaded into ſhape his man of clay, he 
ſtole fire from Heaven to animate it. 


Whilſt the Jeſuits ſtood, St. Omer was 
their great ſchool for claſhcal improve- 
ment ; and they ſupplied England with 
many able and active Churchmen. At the 
expulſion of that body from France, their 
College was given to the Clergy of Douay : 
In whoſe hands it now. is; but as yet it 
ſeems to have anſwered little purpoſe. 
Englith Catholics are not ſufficiently nu- 
merous to ſupply ſcholars for ſo many 
houſes.—The Jeſuits themſelves firſt re- 
tired to Bruges, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, where they opencd another College; 
but, on their total ſuppreſſion a few years 
after, that houſe alſo was diſſolved, toge- 
ther with every other foundation they poſ- 
ſeſſed. They then rrected an Academy at 
Liege, (for their ſpirit of laudable enter- 
prize was not to be broken) under the 
protection of the Biſhop and Prince of 
that place. They are now no longer Je- 
ſuits ; but their Academy is in great eſti- 
mation, and the children of our Catholic 
gentry principally reſort thither for edu- 
cation. However, as their object is not 


ſo 
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ſo much to form Churchmen, as to in- 
ſtruct youth in the faſhionable arts of po- 
liſhed life, the Prieſthood will receive little 
aſſiſtance from their labours. 


The Monks of the order of Saint Bene- 
dict have alſo houſes abroad, and their 
Prieſts come to England. There are four 
Convents now belonging to them, three 
in France, and one in Germany; but their 
numbers are ſmall. In that at Douay is 
a ſchool for claſſical education, where are 
generally about thirty ſtudents. From 
theſe different places but few Prieſts re- 


turn to England; it being an eſſential part 


of the Benedictin inſtitute. to keep choir, 
for which buſineſs a conſiderable number 
of ſubjects is requiſite. - 


The Friars of the order of Saint Francis 
have likewiſe a Convent at Douay, which 
ſupplies ſome Prieſts. Within theſe few 
years, they have greatly decreaſed, owing 
to the regulations France has adopted for 
the reduction of religious orders, as alfo 
becauſe the old conventual ſpirit is much 
abated. The ſource likewiſe, from which 


formerly they drew a competent ſubſiſt- 
| ence, 
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ence, is almoſt dried up; I mean the li- 
beral contributions of the public. 


There is a third order, which now 
begins rather to increaſe. The Domini- 
cans, ſince the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 
have grown into more viſible form: They 
have a ſchool near Bruſſels, and a ſmall 
Convent at Louvain, in the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories. Some Prieſts of this order are 
likewiſe in England. 


There is alſo a ſmall Convent of Car- 
thuſians, at Nieuport, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, —Of this houſe the very in- 
genious and learned Mr. Mann, who now 
reſides at Bruſſels, was lately ſuperior ; 
from whoſe lips thoſe walls have often 
heard, with ent wonder, lectures on 
every branch of ſcience, that would have 
charmed the firſt Academics of Europe. 
I am happy to render this ſmall tribute 


of praiſe to a man whom I love and ho- 
Nour, 


We have likewiſe a few Carmes, the 
children of St, Tereſa, who are now erect- 
2 ing 
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ing a ſmall eſtabliſhment at Tongres, in 
the principality of Liege &. 


Such is the preſent ſtate of Catholic 
. eſtabliſhments abroad, and from them 
come. all the Churchmen at this day in 
England. It is rather a motley congre- 
- gation ; and they are, and ever have been, 
much divided by local prejudices of edu- 
cation, views, of intereſt, low jealouſies, 
pretenſions to partial favour, and the jars 
of ſuch ſelfiſh paſſions, as have long, it is 
ſaid, had preſcriptive poſſeſſion of the 
. breaſts of Churchmen. It would be well, 
it with their caſſocks, their cowls, and 
their capuches, they would alſo leave be- 
hind them the weakneſſes juſt mentioned, 
and honeſtly unite in one chriſtian plan of 
ſerving their neighbour, and of diſcharg- 
ing the ſeveral duties of religion. —lIt was 
in theſe ſeminaries that was chiefly kept 
alive that Jacobitical folly, which, like 
| | an 

ft is a cry, that cloiſters are the ſeats of indolence, igno- 
rance, and even of vice. The general charge is falſe and defa- 
matory. Some abuſes will infect the belt inſtitutions. The 
Engliſh, at leaſt of the orders I have mentioned, are, in their 
Convents, truly religious and exemplary are equal in literary 
acquirements to their clerical brethren ; and i in the diſcharge of 


their duties I diſcover the ſame ſpirit of labour and of Chriſtian 
zeal, 
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an ignit fatuus, led the Catholics of Eng- 


land almoſt to the brink of ruin. 


It cannot raiſe ſurpriſe, becauſe it is an 
obvious effect of circumſtances, but it is 
morally impoſſible that, whilſt this ſyſtem 
of foreign education continues, Engliſh 
Catholics can entertain the proper notions 


of Engliſhmen. They muſt contract 


ſomething of the manners, and ſomething, 
I fear, of the principles of thoſe countries, 
which give them fo hoſpitable a retreat. 
Yet this effect is by na means ſo ſenſible, 


as from ſpeculation one is induced to be- 


lieve. It may be ſaid, the return is not 


very grateful; but it is obſervable, that 
our Engliſh boys never loſe that antipathy 
to Frenchmen and French manners, which, 


8 truſt, 1s conſtitutionally innate, They 


are, however, greatly expoſed, and the 

experiment ſhould not be tried, It 1s 
ſurely, as impolitic, as it is cruel, to re- 
tain thoſe penal ſtatutes, by which Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects are compelled to implore the 
protection of France, or to deny educa- 
tion to their own children ! 


Z 2 THE 


Their Nun- 
neties. 
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THE Ladies would be diſpleaſed, were 


T to take no notice of their foreign eſta» 


bliſhments. At the time that houſes of 
refuge were provided for the men, whom 
perſecution forced from home, ſome Lay 
dies of ſingular zeal, who had alſo retired 
from England, attempted to form com- 
munities; and their ſucceſs was great, 


At this day, the Engliſh Nunneries abtoad 


are no leſs than twenty-one. France and 
the Low Countries have almoſt the whole 


number. It js incredible, how they have 


been able to ſupport themſelves; for 
though in many houſes their numbers are 


very thin, yet they go on, braving all the 


_ ſtorms of adverſe fortune. A high opi- 


nion of monaſtic perfection, fondneſs for 
the veil, and, aboye all, a thought that 
they ſuffer on account of religion, are the 
charms which have filled their cloiſters ; 
or at leaſt have preſerved them from ruin. 
It is a misfortune, that England ſhould 
be deprived of ſo many fair examples of 
virtue; Their preſence would ſurely be 
productiye of more real advantage, than 
their abſence ; though we have all great 
confidence in their prayers.— To them 
our young Ladies are ſent for education: 
Some never return, joining themſelves to 
the 


| 
| 
| 
4 
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the holy choirs of virgins ; and the few, 
who are given to the world, become the 
forlorn hope of the Catholic cauſe.Nuns 
are ill adapted to the buſineſs of educa- 
tion, when this is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
precepts and general inſtruction, with 
which they cannot be acquainted. Hav- 
ing retired from the world, before they 
knew it, inſpiration only can teach them 
the art of preparing others for its impor- 
tant occupations, Yet this they profeſs 
to do, or, in the capacity of inſtructors, 

they profeſs nothing. | 


- Senſible as I am, that no mode of edu+ 
cation can be leſs adapted to improve the 
mind, and to inſti] ſuch principles as may 
form it to the buſineſs of life, yet ſo it 
happens, that few Ladies have higher pre- 
tenſions to the palm of female perfection, 
than have many of the Catholic perſuaſion, 
The public knows the truth of this ob- 
ſervation. A diſplay of their characters 
would, I know, offend their modeſty; 
otherwiſe I would ſay, that as wives, as 
mothers, as citizens, and as Chriſtians, they 
ſtand unrivalled. —The inſtructions of the 
cloiſter are not favourable to the growth 
of theſe virtues ; but it is uſual with us, 

not 


Concl uſion. 
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not to expoſe them to public notice, 
which often blaſts the early flower, till 
maturer age has ripened them into mors 
ſecure perfection. To this circumſtance 
I principally aſcribe an effect, which other- 
wiſe cannot be accounted for. 


* - 


IT is time to cloſe this ſhort view of 
Engliſh Catholics. I have ſaid whatever 
ſeemed neceſſary on the ſubject; and I 
have faid it freely. I pretend not to think 
myſelf void of all partiality, becauſe I 
pretend not to be diveſted of human feel- 
ings ; but of this I am confident, that par- 
tiality to my own perſuaſion has not pre- 
vailed on me, to conceal any truth, to diſ- 
guiſe any error, or to throw a veil over any 
weakneſs. I have blamed where I thought 


it reaſonable; and I have praiſed where 


there was merit. Throughout it was my 
object to ſupport the character of a candid 
plain-ſpeaking man. If either Catholics 
or Proteſtants take offence ; they may 
know, it was far from my intention to of- 
fend them. I ſhall perhaps pity men, 
whoſe eyes are too weak to bear the im- 


preſſion of Truth, however ſerene the 


medium may be, through which it paſſes. 


; 
7 
{ 
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I could have entered into more minute 
details; and I could have given a much 
wider ſpan to my reflections; but I thought 
an object, contracted to a ſmaller point, 
was beſt r to produce the effect I 
had in view. 


It was my deſign to demonſtrate, that 
neither Church nor State had any thing to 
fear from Engliſh Catholies: and to this 
end, I brought forward every ſpecies of 
materials, which my ſources of informa- 
tion could ſupply, and which had any ten- 
dency to illuſtrate the point. I deſcribed 


the Catholics as they really are; and from 


this deſcription if it be not evident to the © 
weakeſt ſight, chat all is ſecure, there muſt 
be a timidity in -Engliſhmen, that will 
ſhudder at the moſt feeble ſuggeſtions of 
fancy. It is related, I think, as an in- 


ſtance of fingular. phrenzy in the heroic 


Ajax, that he took a flock of ſheep for a 
hoſt of enemies : The imagination of the 


Poet is realized in the conduct of Great 


Britain. For two whole centuries, we 
have been harmleſs and unoffending ; and 
at the preſent hour, were an occaſion of- 


fered, there is not -a hand amongſt us 
| | which 
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which would be raiſed, but in defence of 
his e 


| Things being ſo, there is but one infe- 
tence ; and this is, That the cry, which 
was lately heard, and which. is induſtri- 
ouſly kept up, was the cry of malevolence 
or fanaticiſm; and that the laws which, 
like the naked ſword over the head of De- 
mocles, are held out againſt us, are cruel, 
_ unjuſt, and tyrannical.— It has been ſeen, 
that no juſt cauſe was ever given to pro- 
voke the enaction of ſuch laws: But now 
even that plea ſubſiſts no longer, by which 


«+, the. multitude was deluded, and the bad 
" deſigns of party were ſcreened from detec- 


tion. It is not faid, that we are in actual 
conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, and that 
{ſchemes of aſſaſſination are formed; but it 
is ſtill ſaid, and it is ſtill believed, that 
our principles have a natural tendency to 
ſuch dark works; and that it is not from 
want of will, but of power, that we do 
not attempt to place the crown. of this 
realm on the head of a tyrant, or to add it 
to the triple Tiara of the Roman Pontiff. 
Pudet bac opprobria wobrs : I am really 


aſhamed in the reflection, that men can 
now be weak enough to indulge ſuch fan- 
cles, 


— 
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cies, or can allow themſelves the liberty 


of ſuch childiſh language. If the view of 
theſe abſurdities raiſes my indignation, it 
is an honeſt indignation, which becomes 


me; and I would rather have four legs, 


and feed on graſs, than not freely cenſure, 
what I think is an oppreflion of innocence, 
and a degradation of human reaſon. The 
conduct of Catholics is irreproachable ; 
they profeſs the moſt fincere attachment 


to the civil conſtitution of this realm ; 
they reprobate the moſt diſtant belief of 


ſuch doctrines as are laid to their charge: 


Still they are not believed; ſtill the ſame 


accuſations are repeated; ſtill, under the 


weak pretence of holding ſuch tenets, they 
are oppreſſed ; and ſtill the ſame lowering 
code of laws is permitted to remain in full 
force againſt them | 


It might be expected, that the. eyes of 


this nation ſhould now open to the hu- 


niane and Chriſtian doctrine of general 
Toleration, on the moſt extenſive plan. 


They ſhould ſet an example to the other 


kingdoms of the earth. If we really are 


that enlightened, that liberal, that hu- 


mane, that philoſophic people, which we 
ſo often affect to ſtyle ourſelves, our own 
Aa conduct 
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conduct at leaſt ſhould not give the firſt 
lie to the language of our lips. —My ideas 
are not perhaps adapted to the preſent ſtate 
of received notions; I believe, they are 
only fitted to the meridian of Utopia; but 
had I the power, I would give the utmoft 
latitude of profeſſion and practice to all 
religions, which have votaries in any part 
of the terraqueous globe. Not only the 
followers of Mahomet, and the deluded 
children of Moſes, ſhould not be moleſted, 
but they ſhould be encouraged to come 
amongſt us; and the Sun of England 
ſhould ſhine with equal rays on all the 
deſcendants of Adam. It is only in ſach 
- circumſtances that Truth can fairly exett 
her native powers. Allow all men to 
think freely, and to act conſiſtently with 
what they think; and it cannot be, but 
truth muſt prevail over error. There 
would then be no motive for the di guiſe of 
ſentiments ; the mind would receive no 
undue bias; views of intereſt would not 


our conceptions; but plain, genuine, 


unadorned Truth would preſent herſelf in 
all her amiable and divine ſimplicity of 
form: Religion, with its attendant vir- 
tues, would challenge our firſt belief; and 


the religion of our choice would neceſſarily 
be 


— . ˙ m . , , Cory 
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be the Chriſtian. Variations in faith 
might ſtill continue; but theſe would gra- 
dually die away, or at leaſt all diſtinctions 
would ceaſe to be odious. The Proteſtant 
would ſit down by the Catholic; they 
would diſcuſs, in the language of friend- 
ſhip, their mutual difficulties; and the 
Gentoo, the Jew, and the Infidel, charm- 
ed with a religion, which taught all men 
to be friends, would earneſtly apply to re- 
ceive inſtruction in ſo humane a belief. 


I well know ſuch 2 ſcheme cd not 
be introduced in the face of an ęſabliſbed 
Church ; but for that very reaſon, I would 
have no religion eſtabliſhed by form of law, 
That mode of faith, which produced the 
beſt ſubjects, ſhoyld receive peculiar en- 
couragement ; and, in the eye of a ſtate(- 
man, this. circumſtance alone ſhould be 
the teſt of its ſuperior excellence. In any 
other view, the mixing of politics in the 
concerns of religion, and the granting ex- 
cluſive favours to a national Church, have 
ever produced much evil, and never any 
good. It has confounded objects, i in them- 
ſelves eſſentially diſtin ; it has encou- 
raged the growth of every ſelfiſh paſſion ; 
and it has put a bar to the exertions of 
A a 2 ſincere, 
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$ncere, honeſt, and unpliant virtue. The 
Influence of religious worſhip over the 
morals and manners of mankind, has made 
it neceſſary, It 1s faid, for politicians to 
court the intereſt and good-will of on 
men: They have therefore granted | 
liar privileges to ſome leading ſect, ak 
have eſtabliſhed their belief by the firm 
ſanction of law : Tou only, faid they, 
ſhall partake of the loaves and fiſhes.” — 
This certainly i is a very confined and miſ- 
taken notion. Where can be the policy 
of an arrangement which, by granting par- 
tial favours, ſecures indeed the attachment 

of one party, but which forfeits the eſteem 
© of the reſt, by a denial'of 228 27 to 
which all have an equal right ? 


But without infiſting on theſe ideas of 
general juſtice, general humanity, and ge- 
neral policy; can any reaſon be now aſſign- 
ed, why Catholics ſhould not enjoy the 
common rights of Toleration ? What is 
given to other Diſſenters, ſhould be given 
to them—becauſe they deſerve it. Still, 
however, I am willing to make ſome al- 
lowance to the prejudices of the multitude, 
The name of P apiſt is odious to them, and 
fi long as this impreſſion laſts, it would 


i be 
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be wrong to inſult their feelings. As 
members of ſociety, it is our duty to la- 
bour, that abuſes be corrected, that errors 
be removed, that miſtakes be rectified, 

and that no man ſuffer wrongfully. The 
prejudices of the vulgar, and their idle 
alarms, would ſoon die away, were theſe 
objects attended to by thoſe, whoſe care it 
is to inſtruct and to educate. But it is 
the endeavour rather of theſe men, not to 
mitigate acrimony and to ſoften prejudice, 


but to aggrayate and to encreaſe both, by 


maleyolent aſperſions, and the repetition of 
declamatory invectives. Would Engliſh 
Proteſtants openly avow their ſentiments ; 
would they fay, as do their amiable Scot- 


tiſh brethren, that they mean to perſecute | 


and to exterminate the ſmall remains of 
Popery ; we ſhould not be at a loſs what 
plan to adopt. I would rather retire to 


the frozen regions of Siberia, which would 


receive me witly more hoſpitality, and 
where I could think and aft with the free- 
dom of a man.—lt is not our deſire to be 
put on a level with other ſubjects ; be- 
cauſe, in the year 1781, Britain is not ſuf- 
ficiently enlightened to view all men with 
an equal eye: We ſhall be ſatisfied in the 
leaſt and the loweſt condition. I mean 

not 
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not to point out ſuch meaſures, as might 
ſeem beſt adapted to give us relief, The 
penal laws againſt us hoald hy y 

pealed. Let parliament, then, adopt that 
plan, which may at once quiet the nation, 
in their fears of the growth of Popery, and 
may give that indulgence to Catholics, 
which, as good and as loyal ſubjects, they 


ire privileged to expect. | 


— 
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AN 


ADDRESS TO CATHOLICS, 


GEN TLEME N, 
1 ward off any danger that may 
threaten our fellow ereatures, to 

protect their rights, and to plead the cauſe 
of injured virtue, are duties inſeparably 
connected with the general ſtate of ſociety. 
When reduced to a ſmaller ſphere, the 
obligation becomes more preſſingꝝ becauſe 
the ſocial tie is ſtronger, becauſe the ſeel- 
ings of nature are more active, and becauſe 
the proſpect of ſucceſs is raiſed to higher 
probability. Influenced by theſe motives, 
when I heard malevolence cry aloud againſt 
you, and when ſcarcely your own perſons 
and property ſcemed ſecure from danger, 
J ſtood forward, and raiſed a feeble arm 
in your defence. I was not armed, like 
the champions of old, with impenetrable 
ſteel; but I had zeal in your ſervice, and 
my cauſe was good. With -what ſucceſs 
T laboured, the event muſt yet prove: 
But, I think, I ſee a cheerful ray glimmer- 
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ing through that dark cloud; which before 
was one continued gloom. I had not the 
vanity to think, that any effort of mine 
could ſubdue the hundred-headed Hydra 
of national prejudice; but I thought, I 
might be able, by lenient meaſures, to 
ſooth their fury, and that your exertions 
would accompliſh the reſt. Here, like 
Hope leaning on her ed I ground all 


my proſpects, 


With curious enquiry I have traced the 
_ origin of thoſe prejudices, which, through 
a long period of years, have hung heavy on 
your nam I have ſhewn, that the con- 
duct of your Fathers no more merited the 
ſevere chaſtiſement, which they ſuffered, 
than does your conduct of the preſent day. 
They were loyal ſubjects, were good men, 
and good citizens, as you now are. 
prejudices were formed. It is, I believe, 
more difficult to overcome the looſe ſug- 
geſtions of fancy, when intereſt or bad zcal 
ſupport them, than to eradicate the deepeſt 
habits of rational conviction. But do not 
you therefore deſpond. Every obſtacle 
mult at length give way to reiterated and 
perſeverant impreſſions ; or the hitherto 


2 nature of the human mind muſt 


have 
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ed thoſe iron links, 
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have been hardened into ſteel or adamant. 


Such cannot be the texture of Britiſh 
fouls ! 


The means beſt adapted to this great 
purpoſe lie open before you. Be ſubmiſ- 
five, but be firm and manly. The State 
has received your oaths of allegiance ; and 
it is therefore bound to protect you. —The 
cry of thoſe, who ſtill affert that you may 
not be truſted, and that your religious per- 
ſuaſions neceſſarily make you enemies to 
civil liberty, is, I own, exaſperating. 
Meet it with filent contempt ; for there 
are minds which generous conduct never 
moved. Which article of yout Creed is 
it, that thus is capable to degrade your na- 
tures, and to render them in love with ſla- 
very? But if Liberty can only be found un- 
der the influence of the reformed Churches; 
from whence proceeds that freedom of de- 
bate and action which, at this day, ſome 
Catholic Republics 2 and who twiſt- 

ich modern Deſpo- - 


tiſm has hung round the necks of Sweden 
and Denmark ? England was more free 
under her Catholic kings, than ſhe was 
under any Tudor or Stuart, during that 
my and ſplendid Era of Proteſtant Re- 
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formation. It is humiliating, that you are 
not permitted to atteſt your Patriotiſm by 
the common exertions of ſubjects, and 
that yourſelves or children, if called to 
arms, muſt bear them under a foreign 
ſtandard. With you I lament the circum- 
ſtance ; but it alſo muſt be ſubmitted to. 
It is perhaps the leaſt hardſhip you have 
to ſuffer. And when, under the preſſure 
of ſuch accumulated weights, your attach- 
ment to your country is ſeen ſtill to ſub- 
fiſt, firm and unſhaken, who will longer 
dare to queſtion the ſincerity of your pro- 
feſſions? No ancient or modern State ever 
gave proof of ſuch heroic patriotiſm.— 
The evidence of another fact I will men- 
tion, becauſe it gives me pleaſure. At 
this moment of national danger, when you 
are not allowed ta ſupport with a ſingle 
finger the tottering fabric of the Britiſh 
Empire, our fleets, which cover the ocean, 
are filled with Catholic failors, from a 
ſiſter kingdom. _ Secretly they give their 
ſervices, anxious to defend their country, 
by beating down the pride of the Catholic 
houſe of Bourbon; whilſt Holland, the 
Reformed Holland, perfidiouſly unites her 
arms againſt her old friend and Proteſtant 
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Your religion, I know,. teaches you to 
be good ſubjects; as it teaches you the 
practice of every moral and Chriſtian duty. 
Tt is not on the number or ſuppoſed per- 
fection of any ſpeculative principles, that 
reſts the excellency of a religious perſua- 
fion, but on the ſuperior influence it may 
have, in the promotion of virtue, over the 
minds of its followers. Here alone I 
place the ſuperiority of your belief. In 
the intercourſe of life then if you are not 
better men, what avails it to diſſent from 
the religion of your country? Immorality 
in you is not only vicious, but it ſtamps 
on your charatters a note of mental weak- 


neſs, which muſt raiſe pity and contempt, 


It is generally thought that virtue, like 
camomile from the foot of the paſſenger, 
flouriſhes moſt, when perſecuted and op- 
preſſed. I belieye-it is ſo; and the con- 
duct of your fathers proved it. But ſurely 
your fituation has not been yet ſufficiently 
enervating, to have relaxed that rigid tone 
of fibre, on which great exertions ſo much 
depend. You have lived, indeed, in freer 
habits of friendſhip with Proteſtants, than 
was the former practice: From this cauſe 
may have ariſen ſome indifference in reli- 
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gion. Young minds inſenſibly contract 
the manners of thoſe, with whom they 
aſſociate. Under the ſpecious ſhew of A- 
beral and pbilgſaphic ſentiments, often lurks 
a dangerous and corroſive poiſon. Yet if 
intercourſe with the world has contributed 
to generate more juſt ideas in your regard, 
good at leaſt has been produced in a cer- 
tain meaſure. 


As a friend to the religion I profeſs, I 
own I tremble for the iſſue of a general 
indulgence or repeal of Penal laws, ſhould 
ſuch an event ever happen. The aſſertion 
may appear ſingular ; but it can only be to 
thoſe,, who are unacquainted with the 
mighty influence of the allurements of 
eaſe, intereſt, and pleaſure. Your enemies 
have in their hands a more potent agent, 
than reſtraints and penal grievances, if they 
with your diſſolution. Vet, though I 
ſeem to ſee the fatal event, marked on the 
face of time, it will be in your power to 
avert its completion: Yours will be the 
crime of degenerating from the ſteady vir- 
tue of your fathers. But my wiſhes arc 
not therefore leſs warm to ſee you eman- 

cipated from every legal reſtraint. I hav 
deen uſed to contemplate; on a large ſcale, 

| the 
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the great ſchemes of Providence. He is 
the guardian of his own. rights; and his 
true worſhippers muſt ever be his peculiar 
care. This Hand is but an atom. From 
hence ſhould Truth be exiled, new altars 
will be raiſed to her, perhaps acroſs the 
Atlantic, or at leaſt in fome other Bore 
of the terraqueous globe. | 


Whatever may be the events of futurity; 
be it at leaſt your concern not to haſten, 
by wilful co-operation, the downfal of 
your little ſtate. One means of giving it 
even new vigour you have in your own 
hands; and the ſame means will endear 
you to every friend of virtue and of your 
country, —Attend to the education of your 
riſing families. A wife fon gives more 
glory to the brows of his father, than 
_ crowns of oak or laurel, Teach them the 
great duties of men, of citizens, of fub- 
jects, and of Chriſtians, Teach them the 

culiar tenets of your own religion; and 
tell them for what their fathers ſuffered. 
Teach them the virtues of ſubmiſſion, of 
patience, of reſignation, and of forgiveneſs 
of injuries; for from theſe muſt be drawn 
their future ſhare of happineſs. Hold up 
e them the beauties of the Britiſh 

conſtitution; 
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every virtuous endowment. Let a ſpirit 
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Conſtitution; inſtruct them in its laws; 


and if you drop a tear over that black 


code, which forbids you to be happy, let 


your voice ſtill inculcate ſubmiſſion. Teach 
them the love of freedom ; and often run 
over the annals of that weak king, from 
whoſe bigoted and raſh deſigns, our miſ- 
fortunes are principally derived. Paint, 
in glowing warmth, the civil bleſſings of 
the Revolution ; and inculcate ſentiments 
of unſhaken loyalty to the royal houſe of 


- Hanover. 


- ie dn/inglevet wiredetion': fulb of- trouble 


that, at a period, when the amiable doc- 


trine of Tolerution is erecting altars to the 
'God of peace and charity, in almoſt every 


kingdom of the globe, this country alone 


ſhould ſeem to take a moſt decided lead, 


in favour of intolerance and oppreſſion. 


Yet ſo it is; and you muſt ſubmit. But 
let your ſubmiſſion be that of men, con- 


ſcious of the integrity of their principles, 


and the rectitude of their conduct. The 
blood that fills your veins, is almoſt as an- 
cient as the hoary cliffs, which ſurround 
our iſland. The thought ſhould animate 
you to the purſuit of every manly and of 


of,” 
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of union and of concord pervade your 
councils, your reſolutions, and your ac- 
tions. Think as friends, and act as bre- 
thren.—Prejudices muſt at length ceaſe, 
and fanaticiſm muſt die away : Then will 
it be ſeen how calumnious thoſe aſperſions 


were, and how cruel that treatment, 


which, for ſo long a time, had oppreſſed 
a virtuous, a loyal, and a patriotic band of 
Britiſh ſubjects. 
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